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Complete Tipple and Power Plant using 
Jacobsen Balanced Horizontal Picking Table 
Screen-—-Typical Installation for a Stripping 

Operation 


HORIZONTAL AND INCLINED 


SCREENS 

FEEDERS DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
CONVEYORS 

DRYERS Complete Modern Coal Mining 


Plants 


Coal Tipples and Storage Plants 
Coal Docks 


Material Elevating and 
Conveying Plants 


NOTICE OF PATENTS 


The United States Patent Office has granted 
several Letters Patent on the various drives 
and screen arrangements embodied in 
Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., tipples. Patents 
have also been granted in Canada, Great 
Britain, France, Germany and other foreign 
countries. All clients have full protection 
under these patents and infringers will be 
prosecuted. 


The Sturdy Jacobsen Drive Mechanism 
Built like an Engine 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Ine. 


Engineers and Constructors 


Chicago Pittsburgh 
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“The Waugh Way Wins”’ 


A Good Workman : 
| oves Good lools 


R. BAIN, of the United | 
States Bureau of Mines, | 
adds to this proverb the advice: 


“Provide your men with the best tools adapted to the purpose that 
your funds will provide. They will do more work, will be more 


contented and will take more care of the company’s property.” 


THE market affords no faster, better, or longer-lived tools than 
Waugh Drills and Mr. Bain’s advice is being vindicated every day 
in properties all over the world where Waugh standardization is 


the rule. 
Is your mine all- Waugh-equipped yet? 
FE Rod ©. 
Denver, Colorado 

San Francisco Los Angeles Joplin Lima New York City po Melbourne 
Scranton Seaitle Wallace Santiago Houghton Johannesbu | 
El Paso Salt Lake City Birmingham Duluth Butte; Mexico City | 

Canadian Rock Drill Company, Limited 
Sole Agents in Canada 
K-33 
Toronto Cobalt Nelson Vancouver 
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AERO BRAND 
CYANIDE 


ANY. 
TROJAN MINING CoMP 


ER | 
OFFICE OF MANAG \ 
pEapwooD, D. 
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a Company» 
american 
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511 Fifth Avenue, 


York 


‘superintendent 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
511 Fifth Ave. 


New York 
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Replyins to your recent anquiry regarding our 
use of Aero Brand cyanide we can eay nave used 
the same exclusively for the past. ari we nave 
found 4t fully as efficient in every respect» on an a 
equivalent pasis®, as any cyanide we nave ever used. 
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The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 


709-717 Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Works: 
PERTH AMBOY,N. J. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 


>, 


Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% 


Cyanogen contents 51-52% 


‘“Cyanegg 


or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% In egg form, each egg 


weighing approximately one ounce 
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THE NEW UNIVERSAL CONTROL SHORTWALL 


At a time like this, when low operating costs 
are so essential, the advent of the new Uni- 
versal Control Shortwall is particularly 
opportune. 

After two years’ try out. in mines in various 
sections of the country, the Universal Con- 
trol Shortwall has not only increased ton- 
nage, but also has substantially decreased 
the charges for repairs and maintenance. 
And here is the reason: 

The Universal Control Shortwall has power 


on both rope drums; each rope drum has two 
speeds—high and low. What’s more, these 
speeds may be instantly changed from “no- 
speed” to the fastest geared speed, or any be- 
tween. 

Due to this quick adjustment of speeds and 
its ample reserve power, the Universal Con- 
trol does not punish itself in cutting. From 
the standpoint of lower costs, this means 
much. 

“Universal Control” is all the name implies. 


This is Yours 


A new 56-page beok which tells of a way to lower costs. It also contains operative views of mines 


which have “lower costs per ton.” 


GOODMAN 


Merely write: “Send me Book 222-N.” 
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LIDGERWOOD HOISTS 


For Every Type of Mine Work 


STEAM ELECTRIC 
Up to in 
1,000 H. P. Any Size 


in operation are the three prime requisites of mine hoists. These three features have been developed to the 
highest degree in LIDGERWOOD MINE HOISTS, by careful study of actual working conditions in the mines, 
and then designing and constructing every part to meet the maximum service. 


SEND FOR CATALOGS 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 96 Liberty Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Cleveland Detroit Charleston, W. Va. Los Angeles Seattle London, England 


electrical, rope, airplane, piano, pipe- 

WIRE organ, flat wire (strip. steel) hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, nails, barbed wire, 

concrete reinforcement, springs, netting, wire fences, steel 
posts, steel gates, trolley wire and rail bonds, wire wheels, 


auto-towing cables, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wires, 


for manufacturing. 


Illustrated books describing uses, free 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Speed --- Safety --- Economy 
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WORKS OF THE 
MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 
ITHACA, N. ¥ 


1922 


Morse supremacy is attested in our constant plant expansion. 


Morse Silent Rocker Joint Chains’ superiority for power trans- 
mission is best Proven by the large number of installations in 
the principal mining and metallurgical operations, and all other 
industries, the world over. 


The usual slippage and friction inherent with the leather belt 
drive are absolutely unknown with the Morse Silent Chain Drive. 


Write Today for Booklet 


SILENT CHAINS IN THE WORLD 
Morse Engineering Service Assistance Without Obligation 


Benefit by Morse Service as Others Do 


Address Nearest Office 

ATLANTA, GA.. .Candler Bldg., R~ F. Scott & Co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN....So. 3rd St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
BALTIMORE, 402 Lexington Bldg. MONTREAL St. Nicholas Bldg., Jones & Glassco Reg’d 
Engineers Bldg. St. Louts, Mo.... Chemical Bldg., Morse Eng’rg Co. 
1361 Abbot St. Toronto. .Bank of Hamilton Bldg., Jones & Glassco Reg’d 
KANSAS City, Mo....... Finance Bldg., Morse Eng’rg Co. WINNIPEG, MAN.......Dufferin St. Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


‘““MORSE”’ is the Guarantee Always Behind the Efficiency, Durability and Service 


June, 1922 
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GREASE 


or 


AIR DRILLS 


¢ Aro Grease and OmegaGrease are two lubri- 
cants manufactured especially for use in air oper- 
ated tools and drills. 


The amount of work these tools can perform 
depends upon two major factors—First, the rate of 
speed at which they operate and second, their 
ability to render a maximum of uninterrupted 
service. 


To attain the first, the lubricant used must be 
light enough to feed properly in the presence of 
moist air and water. To insure the second, the 
lubricant must be of a consistency which will not 
waste excessively or require too frequent replace- 
ment. 

Ario and Omega greases adhere to wet surfaces 
and are not washed off by the action of moist air. 
They do not gum or corrode, 

If you have ever experienced trouble in the 
lubrication of these high speed tools, let us demon- 
strate how perfectly Ario and Omega greases 


STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 


Chica O, 


Illinois, 


At Your 


Service 


F YOU have business in 

Washington with any of 

the Government Depart- 
ments, the American Mining 
Congress will be glad to serve 
its active members without 
charge, in any way consistent 
with its purposes, either in 
obtaining information, secur- 
ing public documents, in ad- 
vising as to the progress of 
legislation or in the consid- 
eration of complaints. 


The American Mining Con- 
gress iS an organization of 
service. Write us how we 
may serve you. 


The American 
Mining Congress 


Munsey Building Washington 
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Hoists that are out 
of the ordinary 


Vulcan Hoists are out of the ordinary because they 
are given more than just ordinary attention in con- 
struction. They also meet the purpose for which 
they are designed a little better than any other. 


Coal operators and mining engineers of long expe- 
rience have recognized the efficient design and per- 
fect workmanship of Vulcan Hoists and install them 
repeatedly. 


Requirements, of course, vary a great deal. If you 
will write us, our engineers will be glad to go over 
your particular requirements in detail and help you 
in determining the best design for your purpose. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


“Established 1849 


1736 Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


1250 tons of salt in 8 hours 
from a 1200-foot shaft is the 
duty for which this 450-h.p 
Hoist was designed. 


VULCAN 
W HOISTS 
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Something 
Different-- 


That’s the Holmes Helical Adjustable 
Loading Chute. Works equally well 
with shaker screens or bar screens. 
Adjustable to any height car, and al- 
ways at right angles with the car. 
Note the spacing between the fingers, 
which allows the fine coal to fall to 
the bottom of the car. Does a most 
wonderful job of topping the car. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS. 


INCORPORATED 


DANVILLE, ILL. 


ACCURATE WEIGHTS 


May Mean the Difference Between 
Profit and Loss 


No weighing device has ever proved more satisfactory than the old-fashioned beam scale 
when time can be taken by a reliable and skilled man to bring it to a perfect balance. 
But time is not always available, nor is the man in charge of weighing always reliable 
and skilled. And the weigher can make mistakes detrimental to your interests as well 
as against the miners. 


The Streeter-Amet Automatic Weight Recorder removes all possibility of error in weigh- 
ing by eliminating the human element from the weighing operation and by automati- 
cally printing on a paper tape the weight of each load passing over the scale. 


With platform scales of proper length, cars need not be stopped, but can be accurately 
weighed while moving at a speed of three to four miles per hour. 


Where weighing is done in hopper ur weigh-pan the recorder can take care of the loads 
as fast as cars are brought up. 


Send for catalogues and data on representative installations 


STREETER-AMET WEIGHING AND RECORDING COMPANY 


4101-4105 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 
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COALITE 


PACKED IN WHITE PAPER CARTRIDGES 


A PROPER EXPLOSIVE FOR EVERY BLASTING REQUIREMENT 


The new line of Atlas Coalite, 
which is now made in a suffi- 
cient number of grades to meet 
every blasting requirement, in- 
cludes a grade that is stronger, 
quicker, weaker or slower than any 
other permissibles on the market. 


All requirements were fully rec- 


ognized and this new series of 
Coalites covers every condition 
met in coal mining. 

The Atlas Service Man will show 
you how these new Coalites offer 
opportunities for getting BETTER 
work with a saving in blasting 
costs. Write to our nearest office. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Branch Offices: —Allentown, Pa.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Kansas City; Knoxville; McAlester, Okla. ; 
Pittsburg, Kane.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 


Boston; Chiceeos Des Moines, Ia.; Houghton, Mich.; Joplin, Mo.; 
Memphis; Nashville; New Orleans; New York; Philadelphia; 
Pottaville, Pa.; St. Louis; Wilkes- Barre. 
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BALL GRANULATORS 


6’ x 5’ BALL GRANULATOR 


Recently Furnished 


Negociacion Minera de San Rafael y 
Anexas, Pachuca, Hidalgo, Mexico 


Grinding 200 tons quartz per 24 
hours. One and one-half inch feed 
to 65° minus 80 mesh. 


Spur Gear Friction Pulley Drive 


ALLIS-CHALMERS ALLIS -CHALMERS 

PROOUCTS PRODUCTS 

Electrical Machinery Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 
Steam Turbines M 


Steam Engines AN G COM MPA Power Transmission Machinery 


Centrifugal 
Gas and Oi! Engines ‘oan and Elec anthien 
Hydraulic Turbines 
Crushing and Cement Ais - Ais 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S. 


District Offices in All Leading Cities 


ANACONDA PLANT, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


ANACONDA COPPER WIRE 


TROLLEY, STRAND, TELEGRAPH, TELEPHONE, 
HOT ROLLED COPPER RODS 


—FROM THE MINING OF THE ORE TO THE FINISHED PRODUCT— 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ROLLING MILLS DEPARTMENT 
General Office: 111 W. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO Mills: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
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A.LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO, 


Manufacturers with 65 years of practical experience 
Makers 


{ : High Grade Wire Rope 
All Purposes 


INCLUDING 
Rope | 


Aerial Wire 
in various systems 


We will be — to discuss wire rope and hese» 
problems with any one interested 
ESTABLISHED 1657 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


\ 


NewYork Engineering Company 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Gold and Tin Placer 
Engineering and Equipment 


“EMPIRE” | PLACER 
Gold and Tin Dredges Mining | Equipment 
“EMPIRE” SLUICES, RIFFLES, PIPE 


Prospecting Drills LINES, GIANTS 


Our factory, located at tidewater at Yonkers, N, Y., is most favorably located for export ship- 

ments by water as well as for domestic shipments via New York Central lines, and is within easy 

access of the raw materials markets. Our manufacturing facilities, coupled with our experience 

in placer fields the world over, enables us to render a service that is a guarantee of satisfaction 
WRITE FOR THE CATALOGS 


Office 


ss. NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY 
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SRITE 


more 


per dollar 


Will not freeze in any weather 


UMORITE—the new Du Pont dynamite which gives you 


4 


over 14 more work for your dollar—is non-freezing. 


By rigorous laboratory tests and extensive field operations we 
find that Dumorite can be shot successfully at any temperature. 
It is just as good in below-zero weather as in the summer time. 


Stick for stick, Dumorite does approximately the same work as 
40% dynamite, but you can buy 135 to 140 sticks of Dumorite 
at the same price as 100 sticks of “40%.” And Dumorite is a 
guncotton-nitroglycerjn dynamite that will not cause headache. 


Dumorite is being used successfully in most kinds of explosive 
operations. Write our nearest branch office giving details of your 
particular work and let our Service Department solve the problem 
of fitting Dumorite to your job. Let Dumorite reduce your ex- 
plosives bills for 1922. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Explosives Department 
Wilmington, Delaware 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Birmingham, Ala. Denver, Colo. New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Calif. 

Boston, Mass. Duluth, Minn. Pittsburgh, Pa. Scranton, Pa. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Huntington, W.Va. Portland, Ore. Seattle, Wash. 

Chicago, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Ill. 


Du Pont Products Exhibit 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


NON-HEADACHE 


DU 


NON-FREEZING 
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DANGEROUS GOSSIP 

HAT a blessing it is that the old adage, ‘‘ Give 

a dog a bad name and hang him,’’ does not be- 

come effective in actual life. The following is 
but one of hundreds of slurs cast upon Congress by 
unthinking, unheeding people who do not understand the 
extent of the detrimental effect which must follow in the 
wake of such gossip. We reproduce in form one of the 
various references : 


Can’r Spor Bap Eaa, Ex? 
From the Detroit Free Press. 

It is a reasonable contention that an extensive 
change in the personnel of the lower house of Con- 
gress is not likely to make things any worse than 
they are. 

The best ‘school principal in the world would find his 
effectiveness largely curtailed if three or four semi- 
influential people in his district should systematically 
discredit his efforts as a teacher. What pastor of a 
church, rural or otherwise, can long maintain himself 
in the esteem of his congregation if a few of its mem- 
bers continually drop slurring remarks discrediting his 
ability or his character? Very fortunate is it that quo- 
tations like the above refer to Congress in general rather 
than to the specific members thereof. Even at that, the 
result must necessarily interfere with the best work 
which the members of Congress are able to do. If such 
remarks were purely of a partisan nature, the reasons 
therefor would be better understood. It is to be ex- 
pected that a losing party or a losing eandidate will 
naturally diseredit the succeeding party and the suc- 
eessful candidate with a view to a partisan benefit in 
the next election. But it is not fair, it is not just, and 
it is very detrimental to the publie good that the mem- 
bers of the greatest legislative body in the world should 
be continuously held up to contumely and ridicule. The 
fact is that the Congress of the United States, both 
Senate and House of Representatives, is made up of men 
who come as near to being the best selections which 
could be made as the average banking or business house 
makes in the selection of its officials. The one funda- 
mental principle which seems to be continuously over- 
looked is that the United States is a representative gov- 
ernment. He who represent a particular district in Con- 
gress must not be so far ahead of the average intelli- 
gence of that district as to be out of sympathy with his 
constituents, nor upon the other hand must he be so far 
below their average intelligence as to be unfit for the 
duties which he undertakes. As a matter of fact, the 
Congress of the United States, both Senate and House, 
are composed of high grade men fairly representative of 
their districts, loyal to the service of their constituencies 
and loyal to the country as a whole. They are not open 
to undue influence, they are always ready to listen to 
the needs of their constituents, always ready to listen 


to the appeals of citizens of their own or any other dis- 
trict, always anxious to inform themselves concerning 
the faets upon which legislation is to be predicated and 
almost without exception are fairly and fully represen- 
tative. It is most surprising that Congress is as high in 
character as it is under the modern primary laws which 
force candidates to seek the office rather than the office 
seek the man as under the old days of party responsi- 
bility. The day may come when these conditions will 
lower the standard of Congress, but very fortunately 
thus far Congress has maintained its standing in spite 
of conditions which make for a lower order. The Mrv- 
ING CONGRESS JOURNAL has no word to say against just 
criticism of individual members for their actions. Every 
man undertaking public service must expect to be criti- 
cized all the time by his political opponents and fre- 
quently by those with whom he cannot agree. But the 
general policy of holding Congress and Congressmen up 
to ridieule should be discontinued. 


COAL PRICE CONFERENCES 


HE CONFERENCES between coal operators 

ealled by Seeretary Hoover to devise voluntary 

measures for the protection of the public from 
increased prices and improper distribution of coal should 
open the way to understanding and agreement without 
government interference or regulation. The unanimous 
endorsement of Mr. Hoover’s suggestions, and the will- 
ingness of the operators to cooperate in protecting the 
consumer against unwarranted advances in prices, 
would go far toward sustaining publie confidence in the 
integrity of the operators and would stunt the growth of 
the agitation for government ownership of the mines. 

For a number of years there has been strong agitation 
for government regulation of the coal industry. It has 
been contended that government supervision, and pos- 
sibly ownership, is necessary to settle industrial disputes, 
stabilize production, and prevent overdevelopment of the 
industry. There is every reason to believe that too many 
mines and too many miners for proper economie de- 
velopment of the industry have been largely responsible 
for the waste caused by overproduction, that industrial 
disputes and strikes have been due in a large measure to 
union domination and interference which has prevented 
efficient and thrifty management of the mines, and that 
these conditions have resulted in high prices and public 
inconvenience, 

But government ownership or control will not lighten 
the burdens of either the consuming or taxpaying public. 
Government ownership would inerease the public debt 
and would bring about political manipulation of a great 
industry which should be kept free from the grip of any 
political party. Government control would be tremen- 
dously costly, as experiments in the past have proved. 
Either plan would introduce soeialistie principles into 
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our system of government which would have a tendency 
to undermine the Constitution. 

It is far better to leave the control and development of 
the coal industry to private enterprise, and prices to the 
law of supply and demand. Unusual conditions, such 
as exist in the present crisis, can be met without govern- 
ment control. Government intervention can be justified 
only in emergencies created by war or industrial diffi- 
eulties which menace the peace and prosperity of the 
nation. , Conferences such as those called by Secretary 
Hoover are helpful. Voluntary cooperation in the ad- 
justment of industrial problems should be encouraged. 
If such cooperation in the interest of the public violates 
any law, the law should be amended or repealed. 

Prompt action by the coal operators will effectively 
forestall a runaway market and will sweep out of the 
hands of the union leaders, professional agitators and 
socialists the only effective weapon with which they can 
hope to secure public support in their campaign for gov- 
ernment ownership or control. As long as the operators 
act voluntarily to prevent a speculative market in the 
interest of the common good, the arguments for govern- 
ment intervention and the tirade against the operators 
are meaningless and of no effect. Secretary Hoover un- 
doubtedly anticipated the dangerous possibilities of the 
situation and nipped them in the bud. 


A WORLD MONETARY CONFERENCE 


HE GENOA CONFERENCE has come to an end 

without accomplishing the purposes for which it 

was called. The question of reparation is one of 
vast importance and yet one which becomes insignificant 
as compared with the broader and deeper question of a 
stabilization of European finance. Just as the confer- 
ence at Geneva, which led to no real results was fol- 
lowed by the conference at Washington, which led to 
very practical results, so we may assume that the failure 
at Genoa might well be followed by another conference 
at Washington under the auspices of the United States 
Government, and that from such a conference very defi- 
nite results might be accomplished. 

If there were no gold in the world, it is certain 
that European countries who are now almost entirely 
denuded of gold would in time find some method 
better than the old barter system by which to do busi- 
ness. The Mrnine Concress JOURNAL believes that if 
the world’s gold were evenly distributed and if govern- 
mental budgets were properly balanced that, although 
difficult, it would still be possible to do the world’s 
business on a gold basis under conditions which 
would make for prosperity among all the civilized 
nations of the world. Just to the extent that one country 
possesses more of gold than its proper proportion, to that 
extent must other nations suffer without an appreciable 
corresponding benefit to the possessor nation. In fact, 
many economists are now insisting that the surplus gold 
in the United States will sooner or later lead to another 
period of inereased inflation which will 
detrimental to our industrial life. 

What is the situation as we find it? The United 
States is possessed of at least a billion dollars more 
of gold than its proportionate share of the world’s 
supply. European nations which formerly had their 
share of this billion dollars of gold find their curren- 
cies depreciated in proportion to their gold deficits. 
These depreciated currencies disorganize business, 
create uncertainty and risk in all transactions and so 
destroy the nation’s credit as to make impossible the 
purchase of goods from foreign countries no matter 


be greatly 
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how greatly these goods may be needed: on the one hand 
a surplus of gold and a surplus of goods and merchan- 
dise and across the water a deficit of gold, the breaking 
down of credit, unbalanced governmental budgets and a 
lack of that credit which will enable these people to buy 
our surplus goods which they need more greatly than 
ever before in history. 

America’s conservative financial world says that time 
will right all of these conditions and that any effort 
to interfere with the apparent laws of economies will 
necessarily lead to disaster. The Mintna ConGREss 
JOURNAL does not approve this policy of the conserva- 
tives. It believes that the aid which has been extended 
to western farming interests through the War Finance 
Board will return itself a thousand fold in advantage 
to the country. It believes that starving nations whose 
tools of production have been destroyed by artificial 
conditions should be supplied with the tools of pro- 
duction to enable them more quickly to become self- 
supporting rather than that this country, even though 
it may be abundantly able to do so, shall be called on 
continuously to keep unproductive people in Europe 
from starving through charity rather than to make these 
people productive. H. R. 8404 was introduced by Con- 
gressman McFadden, Chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the House, August 24, 1921. On 
October 8, 1921, an extended hearing was had upon the 
bill, at which Mr. H. N. Lawrie, then economist of the 
American Mining Congress, presented exhaustive charts 
showing the depreciation of currency in the various 
countries and other information tending to show the im- 
portance of some action on behalf of this country looking 
to a system in stabilizing the rate exchange among the 
various countries. 

This country has gone far in deflating its own cur- 
rency, in stabilizing its prices both of wages and com- 
modities, and there has been improvement in some 
European countries but in others matters have gone 
from bad to worse. The Mintna Coneress JOURNAL 
believes that this government should take a hand in this 
matter and eall together the representatives of industry 
and finance from such of the world’s civilized countries 
as can properly take part in such a movement with a 
view of ascertaining the best method by which the in- 
dustry and financial condition of the various countries 
of the world may be stabilized. These countries should 
be helped to that productive basis which insures pros- 
perity to their people and develops that buying power 
which is necessary to stabilize the world’s business, and 
to make certain that our own surplus gold and our 
superb financial condition as related to other countries 
shall not be permitted to be a detriment rather than an 
advantage. Foreign creditors should be-treated as we 
would our own domestie creditors, who frequently must 
be supplied with the machinery of production in order to 
enable them to pay the principal debt. We do not agree 
with those economists who insist that the ‘‘whole world 
is now one economic unit.’? But we do believe that each 
of the economic units having ability to lend aid to others 
less fortunate should recognize the fact that unprodue- 
tive people can never pay debts, unproductive people can 
not be self-supporting, unproductive peoples will always 
be a charge upon the charitable instinct of productive 
peoples in order that their starvation may be prevented. 
The practical way is to make the unproductive people 
productive, furnish the means by which obligations can 
be met, and to insist upon that thrift, economy and in- 
dustry, which will make possible a payment of debts and 
a continued exchange of commodities to the mutual bene- 
fit of all. We urge upon the administration the necessity 
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of a monetary conference in the United States with a 
view to discussing these problems and arriving at a sane 
conclusion.” Our pre-eminent financial superiority makes 
it very evident that this country alone is in position to 
lead in such a conference and that conferences among 
the debtor people can never avail a solution of the prob- 
lem. The failure of the Genoa conference creates this 
opportunity and the Minine Coneress JOURNAL hopes 
that the administration will quickly respond to what 
seems to be a vital emergency. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LOCAL FREIGHT 
TRAFFIC 

ANY AND VIGOROUS have been the contests 
Me by the Trans-Continental Railway Sys- 

tems to hold trans-continental freight traffic. 
The railways have not openly opposed the development 
of river transportation, although in a general way it has 
been discouraged. The building of the Panama Canal 
would not have been accomplished had it relied upon 
the initiation of the trans-continental railways. The 
railway systems were credited with very active opposi- 
tion against the free use of the Panama Canal by Ameri- 
can coastwise vessels. The Mintna Coneress JOURNAL 
has always urged the importance to both the railroads 
and the country, that its freight rates should be so ad- 
justed as to develop local business along their various 
lines. While it has approved the general application of 
the long and short haul clause of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, this approval has been for temporary pur- 
poses, in the hope that the railroads while relying on 
trans-continental business for some part of their earn- 
ings, should continually be moved by the necessity for 
developing the local business along their lines, and that 
in due course of time there should be no favoritism to 
coast business because of water competition. The rail- 
road lines showing the greatest prosperity are those 
which have derived a large part of their revenue from 
local transportation. Just at this time we again urge 
the importance of such freight rates as will develop local 
industry, and we believe this to be particularly impor- 
tant in the face of a new trans-continental competition 
which is just now being completed. In the Republic of 
Mexico, the Southern Pacific Railway is now engaged in 
the completion of 90 miles from Tepie to La Quemada. 
This will complete a through line, from San, Francisco 
to Vera Cruz, already a potential seaport with ample 
harbor facilities. With the completion of this line, rail 
haul from San Francisco to Vera Cruz will be 2,794 
miles—379 miles less than the distance by the shortest 
route from San Francisco to New York. The time from 
New York to San Francisco via Vera Cruz will be very 
much less than the time from New York to San Fran- 
cisco via the Panama Canal. This reduction in time over 
the part rail part water route, as compared with the all 
water route will enable this line of the Southern Pacific 
to offer very stiff competition with the straight trans- 


continental line operating over comparatively a longer 


mileage at equal or greater rates. We believe that the 
future prosperity of our railroads calls for a far-seeing 
policy which will look to the development of local indus- 
try, and that the future of the railroads ought to be 
based largely upon local traffic. 
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THE VALUE OF UNDEVELOPED MINERAL 
RESOURCES 


STABLE GOVERNMENT is the greatest bless- 
A ing in the world. Government to be government 

must be supported. In early times, one of the 
great problems of government was to secure the funds 
upon which its continued operation could be supported. 
A tax gatherer of early times was more intensely hated 
than the tax gatherer of today because and only because 
of the fact that he came in closer contact with the tax 
payer. The continually increasing cost of government, 
both national, state and municipal, continually adds to 
the burden the perplexities of tax raising agencies. The 
proper taxation of mines presents unusual difficulties, 
because of the fact that the greater part fo the actual 
value of the mines has no present earning power. If 
taxes are to be based upon the ability to pay, then unpro- 
ductive property having no earning power has no tax 
paying value. If all the property in any given tax 
paying unit is permanently unproductive, that tax pay- 
ing unit will soon be forced to dissolution. Its assess- 
ment of taxes would quickly result in the sale of all of 
the property and its purchase by the tax paying unit 
which, having no means of securing further support, 
would be obliged to go out of business. If such tax pay- 
ing unit should happen to be a whole state, that state 
would quickly be obliged to surrender its sovereignty 
because of its inability to maintain ‘‘a republican form 
of government.’’ The mining industry has always been 
the pioneer industry. In the central portions of the 
United States the inducement to settlement was the 
broad acres of fertile land, but to a large extent these 
lands remained without more than nominal value until 
the development of a mining industry which furnished 
larger freights for the railroads, induced railroad 
extension and the centers of population developed by the 
mining industry, which in turn furnished a market for 
the products of the farm. In its development stages the 
mining industry has as a rule been generously treated by 
the tax paying power upon the well justified theory that 
the agency which created other tax paying property 
should be eneouraged to the greatest extent. The appli- 
cation of this principle has been a potent factor in the 
development of many regions which othérwise would 
have remained without improvement. Increasing gov- 
ernmental expenses have in more recent days developed 
the belief that mineral reserves should be taxed upon the 
same basis as productive property of equal value. This 
theory might be applied with justice if each ton of coal 
in the ground is worth just as much as each other ton 
of coal. The fact is, however, that the ton of coal which 
is to be put upon the market today has a definite value, 
while the ton of coal which is not to be mined for fifty 
years has only a theoretical value dependent entirely 
upon the conditions which may prevail when the period 
has elapsed during which that ton of coal has been wait- 
ing for a chance to get into the market. To assume that 
it now has a taxable value is to assume that it now has 
an available market. The coal reserves of the United 
States are estimated at about three trillion tons. To give 
this coal a taxable value this year would be to assume 
that it should all be mined and marketed this year—an 
assumption entirely preposterous. These thoughts 
demonstrate most conclusively that the taxation upon 
mineral reserves should be made upon an entirely differ- 


ent basis than that applied to property which has an 
earning power either in the present or the immediate 
future and demonstrate the justice of applying an en- 
tirely different theory of taxation to those mineral re- 
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serves, the greatest value of which will only be obtained 
at that time when the economic life of the nation calls 
for their immediate use. 


OUR GOLD AND SILVER POLICY 

The American Mining Congress gladly welcomes any 
and every agency which promises to lend assistance in 
bettering conditions of the mining industry. 

It will gladly cooperate with the proposed ‘‘ American 
Gold and Silver Institute’’ in any plans which it may 
develop to that end. We therefore the more greatly regret 
the necessity of correcting a misunderstanding which has 
gained headway through a letter written by Senator 
Tasker L. Oddie, which states: ‘‘It is indeed with re- 
gret that I learn that the research work in behalf of gold 
and silver, which the American Mining Congress has 
been conducting under its division of precious metals, is 
to be abandoned.’’ No criticism can be attached to Sen- 
ator Oddie for this letter in view of the fact that it was 
based upon information which he believed to be correct. 
This statement which has been widely circulated is made 
the assumed basis of fact upon which the necessity for 
the creation of a new movement in behalf of gold and 
silver is predicated. Very fortunately, as we believe, for 
the mining industry, the American Mining Congress has 
not abandoned any of its work. For six months it has 
considered new plans for safeguarding and stimulating 
the production of gold and silver. One of the chief rea- 
sons for and one of the principal topics at the Western 
Mining Conference at Denver, June 20, is the formula- 
tion of a basic policy relative to gold and silver. 

The necessity of increasing the production of gold in 
order to maintain the stability of the world’s financial 
structure and to keep pace with the rapid increase in the 
volume of financial transactions has long been a major 
tenet of the American Mining Congress. In an address 
before the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress at its 
San Francisco meeting, October 8, 1908, the Secretary of 
the American Mining Congress stated: 


“Theoretically, there are many substitutes for gold; prac- 
tically there are none. The advocates of greenbackism have 
faded away in blushing silence, and even Mr. Bryan has 
ceased to advocate the free coinage of silver at sixteen to one, 
or any other ratio. 

“The increased production of gold, which was supposed to 
have solved the free coinage issue, furnished but a temporary 
solution. Do you want proofs? In the fall of 1907, at a time 
of great industrial prosperity, when the production of the 
mines and the factories was the greatest; when every man 
desiring work was employed at the highest wages known to 
history; when the production of the farms was enormous; 
with the balance of foreign trade largely in our favor; with 
no war or pestilence to blight; with the amount of money 
per capita larger than ever before in our history; when that 
great empire builder, James J. Hill, was explaining the enor- 
mous cost of the additional railway facilities necessary to 
handle the increased business of the country, suddenly a 
startling financial nightmare spread over the country. Many 
of its factories and mines ceased operations, its railroad 
switches -were filled with idle freight cars, the paying tellers’ 
windows of our banks were closed and the conservative, hon- 
orable business men of the country with practical unanimity 
approved the action of the banks in repudiating their obliga- 
tions, a course absolutely illegal and almost revolutionary. 
Does not a condition which leads honorable business to justify 
repudiation call for a solution? Can that situation be met by 
intensifying the conditions which produced it? What were 
those conditions ? 

“During a period of abnormally high and continually in- 
creasing prices, stimulated by the increasing credit, which 
recognized no limit, an effort to maintain the price of copper 
at double the cost of production and much in advance of its 
competitive value for industrial purposes, called the attention 
of the financial world to the fact that the structure of credit 
had grown top heavy; that the banks of New York city owed 
to their depositors more money than the whole country 
possessed, real money and credit money combined. Confidence 
changed to distrust, and those who could get possession of 
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their money hoarded it. The banks made some of us believe 
they were hoarding the balances, which we could not get. ’Tis 
true that the per capita circulation had been constantly grow- 
ing, but the increase had not been in proportion fo the grow- 
ing magnitude of business transactions and wealth. p 

“The industrial needs of the country require an increase in 
the circulating medium, -not in proportion to population, but 
in proportion to the volume of business; and the value of the 
property which it must represent. There must be a proper 
ratio between the volume of basic money and the volume of 
credit money, which it sustains. To deny this, is to justify 
greenbackism. What is that proper ratio? The panic of 
1907 indicates, if it does not prove, that the limit had been 
exceeded. We are told that it is the activity of money 
and not its volume which meets the requirement of trade. 
Within proper limits this is true; but that man will be 
difficult to find, willing to assert that the money of fifty 
years ago could move rapidly enough to meet the require- 
ments of our present industrial life.” 


During all of the fourteen years which have elapsed 
since that time, the American Mining Congress has 
charged itself with the duty of rendering every aid to 
the gold and silver industry which was possible with 
the equipment and opportunities available. In the early 
days of the war, when the rising level of prices developed 
an economic burden upon the production of gold, the 
American Mining Congress began a campaign calling for 
government assistance to the gold industry. As a result 
of the investigations in this direction and the publicity 
which followed, the Reno conference was called by Gov- 
ernor Boyle, of Nevada, with the cooperation of the 
American Mining Congress. At the Reno meeting, the 
responsibility for the gold industry was assumed by a 
special organization and its committee there appointed. 
The American Mining Congress believed this to have 
been an unfortunate plan, but nevertheless, immediately 
offered all of its machinery to the new organization and 
at every opportunity during the existence of that organ- 
ization gave it most cordial support. When this organi- 
zation ceased its effort, the American Mining Congress 
immediately created its special precious metals division, 
and began its renewed efforts in behalf of gold. Some- 
time thereafter the work had progressed so satisfactorily 
as to make it possible for us to secure the services of Mr. 
Lawrie, under whose special direction the campaign for 
the McFadden bill was earried on. We believe that this 
campaign was of vast benefit to the gold industry not- 
withstanding the failure of the main purpose of the 
movement. When this movement had failed it became 
necessary for the American Mining Congress to develop 
those plans which would meet the needs of the future. 

The American Mining Congress is now working in 
close association with the large producers of silver in 
this country to develop a sound plan of procedure in 
anticipation of the termination of purchases of silver by 
the government under the Pittman Act. 

The particular function of the American Mining Con- 
gress in legislative matters is to furnish a diplomatic 
contact between the administration and the mining in- 
dustry. It is charged with the duty of furnishing the 
facts upon which the industry rests in order that Con- 
gress, in dealing with these matters, may be fully in- 
formed. In ease the facts as presented do not convince 
Congress that the industry is entitled to the relief which 
it asks, it is the function of the Mining Congress to bring 
together those representatives of the particular branch 
of the industry in order that they may have an oppor- 
tunity to consider its immediate problems and if neces- 
sary to directly present their request to Congress. As 
conditions change and new issues are brought forward, 
it is necessary that the American Mining Congress shall 
so adjust its forces that any particular issue may always 
be presented by the best qualified agencies for that par- 
ticular service. 
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TAXATION OF MINERAL RESERVES 

N HIS VIGOROUS opposition to the application of 

a federal leasing of publie lands in the West, the late 

John F. Shafroth, many years governor of Colorado 
and later of the United States Senate, estimated that 
western property was taxed at a rate which equalled its 
value at least every thirty years. From this estimate he 
deducted his belief that any system which kept from the 
taxing power of the state more than one-half its acreage 
placed a double burden upon the remaining property 
which was in private ownership. Each state undertakes 
an obligation to the nation to maintain a republican form 
of government which includes the cost of schools, hos- 
pitals, public roads and the enforcement of law. If the 
owner of coal reserves which are not likely to be needed 
perhaps for a hundred years is forced to buy his prop- 
erty three times before he can possibly put it to a benefi- 
cial use and in addition thereto his capital by virtue of 
a fair interest charge has also doubled five or six times, 
it seems very plain that future generations are going to 
be burdened with a very exorbitant price for fuel; either 
this or the owners of coal lands must suffer a loss of 
several times the original investment. This condition 
encourages the wasting of coal reserves because of the 
fact that the sooner they are mined and thrown upon the 
market, the greater profit will accrue to the owner. Mr. 
J. R. Finlay, a leading tax expert, who has been serving 
as state mine appraiser for the State of New Mexico, re- 
cently reported his belief in the following language : 

“I find no warrant for putting a value upon the undevel- 
oped coal of the state; one might as well put a value on lime- 
stone or granite. Is not limestone made into lime and cement 
and granite into buildings and statues? Have not fortunes 
been made out of cement factories and granite quarries? 
The Rocky Mountains are made up of granite and limestone, 
why not value them at so much an acre? The answer is that 
all these resources are worthless until a plant and an industry 
is started upon them. They will then support a manufac- 
ture. The coal mining plant is an absurdity unless there is 
coal to take out. When there is a choice of a thousand places 
where the plant might be put, and from which the market can 
he supplied, it is evident that it_is the plant, not the resource, 
that fixes the value upon the spot selected. This is empha- 
tically the case in the coal mining industry of New Mexico. 
Practically the entire value is in the plant. In only one case 
do I find earning sufficient to give any value whatever to coal 
in the ground beyond the reach of present mine development.” 

In his letter of transmission, Mr. Finlay states as 
follows: 

“Taxes are a part of the present productive energy of the 
people; the building of roads in 1922 cannot be accomplished 
by work that will not be done until 1942, perhaps not then. 
If one will carry this line of argument far enough he will 
perceive that it is just; suppose, for instance, there were only 
ten people in the state; how much tax could they levy on the 
probability that it would some day become worth millions?” 


Again Mr. Finlay states: 

“Thus I think that if you tax these lands, wherever they are 
beyond the area of established mine operation, your tax is a 
presumption of value which may not be there.” 

The Mintne CoNGREss JOURNAL believes that an en- 
tirely different theory should be applied to the taxation 
of wasting resources than is applied to any other char- 
acter of property. The application of a different theory 
is working havoc to the future lumber supply of this 
country. The taxation of standing timber upon its full 
present value yields so much of revenue as to develop 
extravagance in the handling of municipal business in 
lumber sections. It forees upon the lumber owner the 
necessity of marketing his lumber at the earliest possible 
time in order to take it away from the taxing power and 
thus derive a larger total amount for his lumber than 


ean be done after years of taxation. It is tending 
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toward relinquishment of ownership in the cut over 
area in that the owners are not justified in attempting 
to reforest these lands because of the fact that the tax 
upon the growing timber value during the seventy-five 
years more or less necessary to grow timber large enough 
for marketing purposes would with the accumulated in- 
terest thereon be in excess of the final value of the timber 
which might thus be grown. This system therefore stim- 
ulates waste of our present lumber resources and de- 
stroys all incentive for a reproduction of timber upon 
these cut over lands for future use. This process has 
resulted in the devastation of timber from some of our 
western states and if allowed to continue will in due 
time leave us entirely dependent upon importation to 
meet the country’s requirement for lumber. The Min- 
ING ConGRESS JOURNAL believes that the true system of 
taxation as to wasting resourees should be a nominal 
tax upon the surface area and a fair tax upon improve- 
ments and a full tax upon the output at the time it is 
available for market. A bad system of taxation of wast- 
ing resources may easily create conditions under which 
local governments may find themselves entirely without 
supporting income. 


A FEEBLE EFFORT 

REIGHT RATE reduetions have been ordered by 

the Interstate Commerce Commission to be made 

effective July 1; but inasmuch as these reductions 
do not affeet rates which have been reduced since the 
horizontal increases authorized by the Commission in 
August, 1920, the present reductions afford little relief 
to the mining industry. They do not begin to approxi- 
mate the 25 pereent advance of 1918 plus the 35-40 per- 
cent increase of 1920, and it is not believed, even by the 
Commission, that they are sufficient to help in the re- 
establishment of business. 

Chairman MeChord, in the report of the Commission, 
expressed the opinion that ‘‘the general reductions now 
decreed fall short of full attainment of the desired end.’’ 
‘*The record convinces me,’’ he said, ‘‘that the present 
level of rates on the basie articles is now operating as < 
serious burden upon commerce and should be materially 
reduced, and that upon a considerably lower level of 
rates with an induced higher level of traffie activity, not 
only will the carriers secure more net revenue, but the 
prosperity of the country as a whole will be greatly en- 
haneed. The pulse of industry and transportation is 
still below normal.’’ 

The railroads have been asked by President Harding 
to lower transportation charges by voluntary action. 
They have been asked to contribute their full share in 
the movement to restore and maintain prosperity. If 
they voluntarily cooperate to secure the desired result, 
that action will involve the further eutting of freight 
rates on coal, steel, farm products, minerals and other 
heavy low-priced basie raw materials below the level or- 
dered by the Commission. The President’s purpose is 
highly commendable, although there is no immediate 
possibility of voluntary action on the part of the carriers. 

There is no doubt about the depressing effect of exist- 
ing rates upon the basie industries of the country. In 
1921 the volume of freight tonnage fell off tremendously, 
particularly in the ease of raw mine products which for 
ten years past have furnished an average of 53 per cent 
of the aggregate freight tonnage of the earriers. Even 
after rates are reduced to the level now ordered by the 
Commission, there is little hope that many of the mines 


and smelters, which were closed beeause of prohibitive 
rates, can be reopened. 
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The mining industry furnishes approximately 65 per 
cent of the aggregate freight tonnage of the railroads— 
53 per cent of which is raw mine products, and 12 per 
cent manufactured products derived therefrom. The 
mining industry must have substantial reductions in 

order to continue to provide this vast tonnage, upon 
which depends the level of rates on all other commodities. 
Apparently the Commission’s hands were tied. The law 
requires that in fixing rates, the carriers must be given 
a reasonable return on their investment. The Commis- 
sion could not arbitrarily fix rates on the assumption 
that the lower rates would stimulate traffic. Therefore, 
it was impossible, under the law, for the Commission to 
reduce rates to the level necessary to bring about normal 
conditions in the mining industry. 

The Commission estimates that the new rates will 
yield a fair return to the railroads ‘under honest, 
efficient, and economical management and reasonable ex- 
penditures for maintenance of way, structures and 
equipment.’’ Here is the real issue—the key to the 


ASSESSMENT WORK PROBLEM CONSIDERED 
BY INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


IGHT has been furnished the mining industry on 

the quandary rising out of attempts to interpret 

the law enacted by Congress last August changing 
the mine assessment work period from the calendar year 
to the fiseal year. The situation surrounding claims 
located between January 1, 1921, and July 1, 1921, has 
been especially hazy, and it is upon these claims that 
Judge E. C. Finney, acting secretary of the Department 
of the Interior, has rendered his opinion. In a letter 
addressed to Senator Bursum, New Mexico, Judge 
Finney interprets the law to provide that work on claims 
located within this period must be completed before July 
1, 1922. if relocation is to be avoided. The conflicting 
opinion has been that the work need not be completed 
before July 1, 1923. 

While government authorities point out that the en- 
tire question is one for the courts to decide, since issues 
concerning loss of title to a claim because of neglect to 
complete assessment work within the specified time must 
be settled by the judiciary, the opinion is of value as an 
indication of the trend which it is thought would be 
taken by a decision of the court. Close students of the 
situation are agreed that those holding claims located 
during the first six months of 1921 should complete their 
assessment work before noon of July 1, 1922, for the 
sake of safety. 

The full text of Judge Finney’s letter to Senator Bur- 
sum follows: 

‘*Referring to inclosed correspondence submitted to 
you by Mr. Pickens E. Woodson, of Katherine, Arizona, 
relative to when annual assessment work upon mining 
claims located between January 1 and July 1, 1921, must 
be performed to avoid the danger of relocation, I note 
that the Attorney General for Arizona has stated that, 
in his judgment, such locators would be required to per- 
form the annual assessment work prior to July 1, 1922. 

‘‘Unfortunately, this is a question which can not be 
settled by the opinion of the Attorney General of the 
state nor by the Secretary of the Interior, as the ques- 
tion would arise, if at all, in the event of a relocation of 
such a claim and upon adverse proceedings in the courts. 
However, I am glad to give you my opinion for what it 
is worth, and may state that it coincides with that of the 
Attorney General of Arizona. 

**You will note that the statues (42 Stat., 186) pro- 
vides that the period within which work shall be per- 
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whole situation. While the Transportation Act says that 
rates fixed by the Commission must yield a reasonable 
return, it does not give jurisdiction over the manage- 
ment or expenditures of the roads. The Commission can 
not fix salaries, wages, or other expenses, nor pass upon 
the propriety of any expenditure. Except in the matter 
of wages, the carriers have a free hand. 

The position of the government is that of a guardian 
who is compelled to increase the expense allowance of a 
spendthrift ward as fast as the ward’s expenditures in- 
crease, regardless of what the ward is doing with the 
money. This is the status of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under the present transportation Act and 
Congress should amend the law without delay, or the 
source of the ward’s fund—the coffers of the basic 
industries—will be entirely dissipated. The law should 
not make it possible for the carriers to keep rates above 
a reasonable level, but should be flexible enough to per- 
mit reductions to a basis where the largest amount of 
traffic will move. 


formed ‘‘shall commence at 12 0’clock meridian on the 
first day of July succeeding the date of location of such 
claims.’’ A further proviso is to the effect that in all 
such valid existing claims the annual period ending De- 
cember 31, 1921, shall continue to 12 o’clock noon July 
1, 1922. The latter proviso was designed, of course, to 
take care of existing claims and to give an extension of 
six months within which work might be performed 
thereon. One of the reasons for the latter proviso was 
to avoid having the year within which assessment work 
must be performed end at different time for different 
classes of claims. As to the first provision of law, it 
seems clear that it was intended to permanently change 
the time within which annual assessment work upon 
mining claims must be performed, so as to have the year 
begin and end with the first of July, instead of the first 
of January as heretofore. The requirement in the 
statute is that the vear within which assessment work is 
required to be performed begins on the first day of July 
succeeding the date of location. Therefore, if a claim 
were located, say, in June, 1921, the year within which 
work was required to be done began on the next first of 
July, or July 1, 1921, and to avoid relocation must have 
been performed during the year beginning July 1, 1921, 
and ending July 1, 1922.”’ 

Although the greatest amount of perplexity caused by 
the change in the law is centered in those eases which 
are covered by the opinion quoted above, much mis- 
understanding concerning the situation in general pre- 
vails if the number of letters reaching officials in Wash- 
ington during recent weeks is to be taken as a eriterion. 

Opinion is not at variance concerning those claims not 
involved in the quandary surrounding those located dur- 
ing the first six months of 1921, 
upon the following interpretations: 

Work for 1922 need not be completed until July, 1923, 
since the date upon which work for 1922 should start is 
advanced from January, 1922, to July, 1922, under the 
law passed by Congress last August which shifts the 
period from the calendar to the fiscal year. The old law 
stipulated that the period for assessment work should 
begin with the first day of January succeeding location. 

Claims located after July 1, 1921, and before July, 
1922, have until July 1, 1923, in which to complete work 
without being subject to relocation. 


Officials are agreed 


Claims located after July 1, 1922, and before July, 
1923, will have until July 1, 1924, in which to complete 
work, 
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PLANS COMPLETED FOR CONSTRUCTIVE MEETING 
OF WESTERN MINING MEN 


INAL PLANS have been formulated for the con- 

ference of representative leaders of the western 

mining industry, to be held at Denver, Colorado, 
June 20 and 21, under the auspices of the American 
Mining Congress, for consideration of problems con- 
fronting the industry and to evolve a constructive plat- 
form which will have the united support of the western 
mining states. 

This conference, the first of its particular character in 
the history of the mining industry, was called by a con- 
ference committee consisting of representatives of each 
of the western mining states. Among the members of 
the committee are: 

P. G. Beckett, General Manager, Phelps-Dodge Corpn., 
Douglas, Arizona; 
James S. Douglas, pres- 
ident, United Verde 
Extension Mining Co., 
Jerome, Arizona; Rob- 
ert E. Tally, general 
manager, United Verde 
Copper Company; Je- 
rome, Arizona; F. W. 
Bradley, Bunker Hill 
& Sullivan M. & C. 
Company, San Fran- 
eiseo, California; 
George E. Collins, gov- 
ernor, Colorado Chap- 
ter, A. M. C., Denver, 
Colorado; George M. 
Taylor, Portland Gold 
Mining Co., Colorado 
Springs, Colorado; 
Bulkeley Wells, chair- 
man, Colorado Metal 
Mining Fund, Denver, 
Colorado; Jerome J. 
Day, Hereules Mining 
Co., Wallace, Idaho; 
James F. MeCarthy, president, Hecla Mining Co., Wal- 
lace, Idaho; Stanley Easton, manager, Bunker Hill & 
Sullivan M. & C. Co., Kellogg, Idaho; Franeis A. Thom- 
son, dean, Idaho School of Mines, Moscow, Idaho; Wil- 
liam B. Daly, assistant general manager, Anaconda Cop- 
per Company, Butte, Montana. 

John M. Gillie, mining engineer, Anaconda Copper 
Company, Butte, Montana; C. S. Muffley, president, 
Montana Mine Owners & Oprs. Assn., Helena, Montana; 
E. D. Boyle, Governor of Nevada, Carson City, Nevada; 
John G. Kirchen, general manager, Tonopah Extension 
Mng. Co., Tonopah, Nevada; C. B. Lakenan, Nevada 
Cons. Copper Co., MeGill, Nevada; Robert M. Betts, 
manager, Cornucopia Mng. Company, Cornucopia, Ore- 
gon; H. M. Parks, director, Oregon Bureau of Mines 
and Geology, Portland, Oregon; Chambers Kellar, 
Homestake Mng. Co., Lead, South Dakota; H. W. Sea- 
man, president, Trojan Mng. Co., Deadwood, South 
Dakota; R. C. Gemmill, Utah Copper Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; L. S. Gates, Utah Copper Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; G. W. Lambourne, governor, Utah 
Chapter, A. M. C., Salt Lake City, Utah; Maurice Leehy, 
lawyer, Seattle, Washington; R.S. Ellison, Midwest Ref. 
Company, Casper, Wyoming; B. B. Brooks, Casper, 


THE COLORADO STATE CAPITOL : 

Where hundreds of western mining men will seek solutions state ( ommerce when 

of problems confronting their industry when they gather in it eonsiders the bill 

Denver, June 21 and 22, to attend a conference held under the 
auspices of the American Mining Congress 


Wyoming; L. A. Reed, direetor, Midwest Refining Com- 
pany, Casper, Wyoming. 

Chief among the problems to which the conference 
will devote its attention will be those arising from pro- 
posals for federal legislation covering revision of the 
mining laws and the Denison federal blue sky bill. The 
effort will be one of obtaining a viewpoint concerning 
these issues which will be representative of the entire 
mining industry. 

The national blue sky legislation stands as a matter 
of great importance to the mining industry, in that much 
of the opposition to the measure has been inspired by 
opinion that enactment of such legislation would prove 
of serious detriment to the industry by placing a handi- 
eap upon development 
of enterprises which, 
while thoroughly legit- 
imate might not gain 
the approval of seeuri- 
ties commissioners who 
are versed only in 
financial matters and 
are not familiar with 
the necessarily hazard- 
ous aspect of mining 
development. Opposi- 
tion to the bill already 
has been expressed in 
many quarters by west- 
ern mining men and 
the conference will seek 
to crystallize these ex- 
pressions into a tangi- 
ble policy for presen- 
tation to the Senate 
Committee on  Inter- 


whieh already has 
passed the House. 

The issue surrounding the proposed mining law revi- 
sion is much more complex, since a wide variance of 
opinion on the subjeet exists within the industry itself. 
Decisions by the conference covering the various pro- 
posed revisions will be especially valuable at this par- 
ticular time because the House Committee on Mines and 
Mining which is considering the measure is awaiting the 
views of the western mining men, having already heard 
the testimony of the engineers and others interested in 
the drafting of the bill. 

The apparent need for wise consideration and forceful 
action In connection with the problem growing out of the 
probability of exhaustion of the Pittman act’s purchas- 
ing power within two years is expected to be satisfied to a 
large extent by results of discussions which the econfer- 
ence will hold on this important subject. Continued at- 
tacks are being made against the Pittman aet by dis- 
tinguished but theoretical economists who ignore the 
sanctity of the contract which it embodies, and the con- 
ference will direet its efforts to the formulation of a con- 
vincing and logical set of arguments designed to meet 
these attacks which would maim the silver mining indus- 
try of the country were they to be sueeessful. Addi- 
tional complication is thrust into the situation by failure 
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of the Pittman act to bring about the increased silver 
production which would have resulted had mining costs 
been such as to permit the mining of gold and the base 
metals upon a profitable basis. 

The conference will devote much of its time to efforts 
to work out a policy which will be helpful in the mainte- 
nance of the gold standard and the safeguarding of 
public interests. It is being pointed out that there never 
was a time when it was of greater importance to re-em- 
phasize the necessity of maintaining the gold standard 
as the basis of our commercial and financial structure. 
Moreover, a great dearth of gold throughout the world 
in spite of the immense gold reserve in the United States 
is an indication of the wisdom of stimulating gold pro- 
duction and of making it possible for the gold producer 
to operate his property in such a way as to enlarge pro- 
duction. 


Leap AND Zinc Mintnc PROBLEMS 


Specific plans are being laid for the conference to fol- 
low in seeking solutions of problems in the lead and zine 
industries. The prosperity of the west requires a uni- 
form produciion of its precious, base and rare metal 
resources. Lead and zine are basic in western progress. 
The improvement of markets through increased uses and 
consequent demands will largely aid in sustaining and 
bettering smelting facilities and securing better freight 
rates. No one of these industries can continually prosper 
by itself and an intelligent and comprehensive movement 
in the general behalf will be welcomed by both smelters 
and railroads. 

Prominent mining men long have seen the necessity 
for a closer analvsis of both state and federal tax sys- 
tems as the preliminary step in efforts to release the 
mining industry from the burden of oppression which 
it now is carrying. Evidence that the time has arrived 
for this analysis to be made if it is to produce the maxi- 
mum results has shown it to be a necessity that the con- 
ference take the entire subject under careful considera- 
tion. -The opportunity will be afforded for the drafting 
of recommendations for presentation at the general con- 
vention of the American Mining Congress, to be held in 
Cleveland, October 9 to 14. 

In considering the framing of its conservation policy, 
the conference will proceed upon the basis that fair and 
proper conservation through efficient utilization will 
continue to develop in the mining industry and safe- 
guard our future supply of raw materials. The post- 
ponement of such measures because of false conservation 
probably will be attacked on the ground that it will de- 
prive those future and present generations of the oppor- 
tunities of effectively utilizing these resources. Definite 
criticisms will be framed against legislative or depart- 
mental procedure which instead of conserving through 
effective utilization creates barriers which prevent and 
hamper the proper use of mineral resources. 


VIEWS OF REPRESENTATIVE SPEAKERS 


Representative public men from each of the great min- 
ing states have been invited to present their views re- 
garding the situation and to outline their policies rela- 
tive to western mining. 

In addition to the set program, this meeting in Den- 
ver will be a general *‘get-together’’ of all western min- 
ing men. It will be a preliminary celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress and will enable western mining 
men to greet their old associates and join in a real west- 
ern jollifieation. 


June, 1922 


BURTON BUNCH IS WESTERN SECRETARY 
OF MINING CONGRESS 

NCREASED ATTENTION is to be given the in- 

terests and problems of western mining operators 

through appointment of Burton Bunch as western 
secretary of the American Mining Congress, effective 
this month. Mr. 
Buneh for two 
vears been 
secretary of the 
New Mexico 
Chapter of the 
American Mining 
Congress and see- 
retary of the 
Southwestern 
Good Roads <As- 
sociation with 
headquarters 
Silver City, N. M., 
where he tempo- 
rarily will retain 
his offices in eon- 
nection with the 
new position. 
Later he will es- 
tablish his head- 
& quarters in Salt 

In his new ea- 
pacity, Mr. Bunch 
will direct his ef- 
forts toward effecting a crystallization of opinions held 
by the western mining industry, thus laying the ground 
for speedy and effective action in disposing of vital prob- 
lems and issues. His natural talent for conducting or- 
ganization work will stand him in good stead. 

It is particularly fortunate for the mining industry 
that a man of Mr. Bunch’s experience and abilities 
should assume such a position at the present time, when 
every effort looking toward progress in regaining ground 
lost during the depression era can well be utilized. 


BURTON BUNCH 


RETURN TO GOLD STANDARD NOTED 
GRADUAL restoration of the gold standard 
throughout the world now is the predominant 
recommendation of foreign experts, and the 

search made during the past few years for some kind of 
credit substitute for the gold standard apparently has 
been abandoned, according to experts of the Federal 
teserve Board, who have kept a close watch on the eco- 
nomic background and developments of the Genoa con- 
ference, 

Now that the return to the older basis is being urged 
generally, close students of the situation find it difficult 
to determine precisely what effect such a plan of gold 
standard restoration would have upon those countries 
which now have more than their normal share of gold, 
according to a recent statement by the board. This re- 
sult and that which would come to those countries which 
were swept bare of gold by war and post-war financial 
conditions would depend largely upon the technical 
methods of procedure to be developed in carrying the 
new plan into effect. Comment by officials is centered 
in measure around the recommendation of Sir Robert 
Horne, Chancellor of the British Exchequer, that at an 
early date a world conference of note-issuing banks 
should be called for the purpose of considering in the 
fullest detail the policies which must be pursued in any 
process of gradual restoration of the gold standard. 
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FEDERAL BLUE-SKY BILL PASSES HOUSE BUT FINDS 
TARIFF HALTING PROGRESS IN SENATE 


IDED ALONG by expedited action in the House. 

the Denison blue-sky bill proposing federal regu- 

lation of securities transactions has reached a 
point of legislative progress not hitherto enjoyed by any 
measure of similar character introduced in Congress. It 
now rests with the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, having passed the House under a special rule 
without a record vote being taken. 

Preliminary arrangements for hearings on_ the 
measure have been made by the Senate committee, of 
which Senator Cummins, Iowa, is chairman, but no 
definite date has yet been set for 
the sessions. 

Little likelihood exists that the 
Senate will take action upon the 
Denison bill during the present ses- 
sion of Congress. The pressure of 
business brought on by the long- 
continued consideration of the 
Tariff bill mainly is responsible for 
this condition. 

A new element of opposition to 
the measure has evidenced itself 
since the House passed the bill. 
Mortgage bankers and real estate 
interests quite generally are com- 
munieating with the committee, ex- 
pressing opposition to that seetion 
of the bill which would regulate the 
percentage of the initial payment 
as compared to the final purchase 
price in real estate transactions in- 
volving mortgages. 

Opposition to the bill on the floor 
of the House was waged mainly by 
representatives of western mining 
states, although the bill was criti- 
cized by others who expressed 
doubt as to its constitutionality, its 
practicality of administration, and 
th» measure of efficiency held in 
results whieh it would provide. No 
re‘ord vote was taken on the 
m asure. 

Many amendments were proposed by. those who 
sought to remove from the bill any possibility of its 
stifling development of mineral resources but no major 
success Was attained in these efforts, the bill going to the 
Senate practically as reported by the committee. 

Although spokesmen who attacked the bill on the 
grounds that it would prevent development of the min- 
eral resources of the country repeatedly asked advo 
eates of the measure to show how it would have other 
than this effect, no really satisfactory answers were 
given, 

It was repeatedly shown that mining prospectors and 
promoters operating on a small scale could not afford to 
vo to the officials of the states in which they wished to 
sell their securities. The point was made that if trips 
of this nature were to be made to each of the 39 states 
which now have blue-laws, with the engineering research 
‘xpenses also involved, the cost of securing approval 
under the Denison bill would in many eases be greater 
than the amount of money needed to carry on the pros 
pecting and operating phases leading up to mineral pro 
-etion on newly opened properties. 


SENATOR ALBERT B. CUMMINS 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, which will hold 
hearings on the Denison blue-sky bill 


Using this argument as the main basis of his opposi- 
tion to the bill, Representative Layton, Delaware, stated 
that if this routine had to be heeded the American peo- 
ple would be ‘‘robbed of billions of wealth’’ through 
the handicaps thrown in the way of development of min- 
erat resources. 

The case presented against the bill on the floor of the 
liouse by those who sought to prevent a burden being 
placed upon mineral resourees development was brought 
out in a concise way during the course of the following 
colloguy between Representatives Layton and Roach: 

Mr. Layton. I desire to reiterate 
what I have said before, that with 
the esential purposes of the bill I 
am in sympathy. I am in sympathy 
with any legislation that has for its 
purpose the proteetion of the peo- 
ple of the country against fraud in 
any way. My chief econeern is 
whether in flying from one ill, how- 
ever, we are not flying to others 
that we know not of. I believe that 
it is the sentiment of this House, 
the experience of this House, that 
if such a law as this had been on 
the statute books of the United 
States for the last 75 or 100 years 
you would have had very little of 
the development of the mineral re- 
sourees of the country in such a 
way as would have made the won- 
derful difference between what we 
are and what we would have been. 
Nobody seems to be willing to look 
the proposition in the face. My 
friend from Illinois (Mr. Denison) 
did not meet it, and my other 
friend from Illinois (Mr. Graham 
has not met it. What | am trying 
to get at is this. A purely pros- 
peetive, honestly legitimate under- 
taking, a belief and faith in min- 
eral resourees in the ground, but 


which have not been proven, can not get upon any of 
these stock exchanges. That being the ease, they can not 


get any money there. 
Representative Arentz, Nevada, took issue with state- 
ments by advocates of the measure that it would only 


cost approximately $100 to secure approval of a security 
by a state outside of the one in which the prospective 
operation is situated, an aetion demanded by the Denison 
bill im cases where interstate commerce is used to adver- 


tise the enterprise. Commenting on this point, Mr. 
Arentz said: 

‘*\ man owning this property, wishing to register his 
stock, | may say, must either go there in person or have 
an agent go there. He must spend from two months to 


six months in bringing the matter before the proper com- 
missions of the states, paying the expenses during this 
time, and in many cases a representative of the state 


must go to the property, make an investigation, and re- 
port back to the commission; and I leave it to you, gen- 
tlemen, if it will not cost more than $1,000 to do this. 
It would mean, then, that for the 39 states it would eost 
approximately $39,000 for a man who wishes to raise 
possibly $15,000 or $20,000 for the development of a 
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small property to bring this property to the point where 
a sufficient amount of ore would be developed or a well 
would be carried down to a sufficient depth to justify a 
man of larger means or a corporation in taking up. the 
property and earrying it on. When it reaches this point 
this man or this corporation could place it in the hands 
of a dealer in stocks. On page 10, line 17, the bill pro- 
vides as follows: 

‘*(e) To any bank, savings institution, trust company, 
insurance company, or to any corporation, or to any 
broker or dealer. 


Practices oF LarGE DEALERS 


‘‘He is exempted provided that such broker or dealer 
is actually buying and selling securities as a business. 
From actual experience I know that it is just such a 
dealer who could do this. I could mention several big 
dealers in New York and Boston and dozens of such men 
who have the money and have the means to start out with 
a tremendous big advertising propaganda and bring be- 
fore the people of the several states their proposition, sell 
them unlimited shares of fraudulent stock in a property 
of little; if any, merit ; but the small man of small means 
who has a meritorious property, needing but a few thou- 
sand dollars to put his property on a producing basis, 
would not do this. 

‘‘There are many such properties in my state of Ne- 
vada, properties containing nearly if not all minerals 
and metals utilized in every human endeavor. 

‘‘We neither invite or desire fraudulent operators to 
operate either within our state or to handle shares of 
stock representing an interest in a Nevada property. 

‘‘We desire, yes, we demand, the right to bring our 
natural resources to the attention of all the people of the 
several states. I believe in the man of small means, the 
owners of small property, and I want him to raise money 
for his company just as easy as the man of wealth can.’’ 

‘If this law be enacted,’’ said Representative Smith, 
Idaho, it will practically make it impossible for a com- 
pany of poor men to develop a mining property even if 
there is every reason to believe it is a valuable mining 
property.”’ 

‘*Necessity Not CLEAR’’ 

Mr. Smith incorporated in his remarks a letter from 
Stewart Campbell, inspector of mines of Idaho, which 
reads, in part, as follows: 

‘*The necessity of a law of this kind is not clear to me 
unless it is to prevent the use of the mails, express, and 
telegraphs to defraud. If such is the case, why kill all 
legitimate promotions to reach a few illegitimate pro- 
moters’? If this is the intent of the bill, would it not be 
better to give the Post Office Department a small amount 
of the appropriation that would be necessary to police 
this bill, change the postal fraud laws so it will be pos- 
sible to convict the illegitimate promoter who is now 
using the mails to defraud yet is able to avoid conviction 
and continue his operations through cunningly designed 
literature that is entirely misleading yet within the law? 
If this is done, and should be, there would be one Federal 
law that the people of the United States will have a 
unanimous respect for, with the reverse being true if 
H. R. 10598 becomes a law.’’ 

Declaring that the bill has for its purpdése ‘‘a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished,’’ Representative 
Vaile, Colorado, joined with his colleagues of other west- 
ern states in making a plea that no legislation be enacted 
which might in any way ‘“‘choke the venturesome spirit 
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which developed our country and which is one of our 
finest national assets.”’ 

A unique point in opposition to the bill was raised by 
Representative Steenerson, Minnesota, chairman of the 
post office committee, when he declared that the purpose 
of the bill was to accomplish indirectly something that 
eould not be accomplished directly by Congress. ‘‘To 
convict a man under this bill, you need not allege or 
prove any fraud or even intent to defraud,’’ said Mr. 
Steenerson, adding that the bill proposes to make crim- 
inal something that has no element of fraud or wrong- 
doing in it. 

Exemption of the stock exchanges from provisions of 
the bill was made a target of attack, Representative 
French, Idaho, claiming that a special privilege was thus 
conferred which would operate as a monopoly of busi- 
ness. Exemption of exchanges also was opposed by 
Representative Summers, Washington, who offered an 
amendment exempting any securities legally authorized 
in three or more states, the amendment being defeated. 
tepresentative Ramseyer, Iowa, argued that the measure 
was objectionable because it would forbid the use of the 
mails without securing the consent of the state in which 
the securities are to be marketed. He declared that 
although the Post Office Depratment would administer 
the law, none of its officials were called by the committee 
nor were representatives of the Treasury Department 
consulted as to what securities should be forbidden. Mr. 
Ramseyer advanced a strong point in declaring that 
fraudulent schemes already were barred by postal law, 
referring to prosecution continually being carried on by 
the Post Office Department as evidence that all laws nee- 
essary already are in existence. He denied that the Post 
Office Department approved the legislation, as stated in 
the committee report, adding that the Post Office De- 
partment had not asked for the legislation and had no 
intention of doing so. 

Covers INNOCENT TRANSACTIONS 

Representative Volstead, Minnesota, chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee and author of a Blue Sky bill 
which has received consideration by that body, empha- 
sized the point that many transactions which are not 
fraudulent are covered by the bill, which designates as 
unlawful every act that is characterized as such by the 
state, whereas large numbers of these acts may be devoid 
of fraud. He pointed out that a man in New York may 
send stock to Minnesota that has not been properly listed 
in that state. There may be no fraud in that fact. The 
stock may depreciate in value under the pending bill. 
Mr. Volstead contends the owner has the right to sue to 
recover the whole purchase price. 

‘You can not make an act a fraud by ealling it a 
fraud if it is not a fraud,’’ Mr. Volstead declared. ‘‘I 
am willing that you should draw a law punishing fraud 
and giving a right to recover in cases where fraud or 
misrepresentation induced a person but it is ridiculous 
to make a person liable for damages or to give the pur- 
chaser an option to repudiate the contract.’’ 

Representative Walsh, Massachusetts, offered an 
amendment which was rejected proposing to strike out 
the provision that a security shall be void at the election 
of the purchase, contending that the legality of the 
act should not be determined by an individual. His in- 
clination was to criticize legislation of this type on the 
ground that people who are fools enough to buy ‘‘blue 
sky’’ should not be encouraged by Congress to lay aside 
caution and prudence simply because Congress denies 
the use of the mail to them. 


STANDARDIZATION IN MECHANICAL LOADING 
IN METAL MINES 


By Lucien Earon* 


HILE the World War was in progress the de- 

mand for metallic products increased to an ex- 

tent never before known, and it fell to the mines 
of the United States to supply the materials needed. 
Coincident with this unprecedented demand immigra- 
tion practically ceased and a large part of our man- 
power was diverted from the channels of production. 
The resulting shortage of manual labor was felt severely 
by all industries, but most par- 
ticularly by that of metal mining, 2 ‘C 
which up to that time had de- 
pended almost entirely on manual 
labor for underground operations. 
Labor shortage also stimulated in- 
terest in all sorts of labor-saving 
devices and led to the design and 
construction of a vast number of 
mechanical contrivances to take 
the place of hand work, especially 
shoveling. Chief among these de- 
vices was the mechanical loader, 
and there was hardly a district in 
the country where at least one 
type of machine was not being 
tried. When so many different 
men working under so many dif- 
ferent conditions set to work at 
the same time, there was neces- 
sarily a great duplication of 
effort, and the variety of designs 
evolved was very large. A great 
majority of the machines tried 
were, of course, failures, but con- 
tinued effort under pressure_ of 
competition has developed a num- 
ber of machines which have al- 
ready proved successful in their 
own particular fields under many 
conditions, and are being im- 
proved from day to day. 

A study of these machines makes apparent the need of 
some sort of standardization, but progress in this line of 
work has not reached a stage sufficiently advanced to 
require more than very general standards. Any at- 
tempts to tie down designers and builders’ of loading 
machines to definite types and mechanical movements 
would retard development instead of assisting it. There 
are, however, many benefits to be derived from an 
analysis of the conditions to be met and from setting up 
temporary standards to which loading machines should 
conform. Certain recommended practices, based on the 
most successful methods of operation in use, may also be 
set up as temporary standards until something better 
ean be found. 

In mechanical loading on surface the various makes 
and kinds of machines have been fairly well stand- 
ardized—sufficiently so, at any rate, for a good steam 
shovel runner to be able to go from one kind of steam 
shovel, drag line, or crane to another, and operate it 
successfully with very little practice. This amount of 


standardization is as much as can be expected for under- 
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*Chairman, Committee on Mechanical Underground Loading, Metal 
Mining Branch, Standardization Division, American Mining Congress. 


ground loaders in the near future, and is no more than 
has been already accomplished with rock drills; nor 
does it seem too much to ask. In loading practice—also 
surface methods have been pretty well standardized for 
different kinds of work and different types of machines, 
and similar standards of practice must be developed for 
work underground. It is, of course, not to be supposed 
or hoped that any one standard of equipment or prac- 
tice will remain standard for very 
long, beeause progress must not 
be retarded. Just as we have seen 
steam shovel practice advance 
from 40-ton shovels and 14-yard, 
hand-dumped ears to 300-ton 
shovels and 24-yard cars dumped 
by air, so we may hope to see ad- 
vanees in underground practice, if 
not so much in size as on surface, 
at least in refinements of practice. 

In general there are two sets of 
conditions underground, under 
which loading machines are used, 
where the results expected are 
radically different. These are in 
work (1) where speed is the first 
requisite, with cost secondary, 
and (2) where cost per ton re- 
ceives the first consideration and 
output is a secondary matter. 
Under the first classification 
comes tunnel-driving and drift- 
ing where the overhead charges 
must be borne by few openings. 
In this eategory comes also the 
mine with too few working places 
opened to supply by ordinary 
methods of loading the tonnage 
required for economical operation 
of the mill. Under the seeond 
classification comes loading ore in stopes or drifts under 
normal conditions of operation. In the first ease the 
prime object is to avoid delays and to get the greatest 
possible output out of the machine, even at the expense 
of an inerease in labor cost. In the second ease the 
greatest attention is given to getting the most efficient 
results from the labor employed, often at the expense of 
reduced output from +he machine, for men have to be 
paid when they are idle during working hours, and 
machines do not. 

There are also limits for the size of loader that ean be 
used, especially in drifts and tunnels, and even in open 
stopes, Where the openings between stopes are small. In 
large tunnels very often the same machines can be used 


as in stopes. 


ity 


The development of drag-serapers for moving ore 
underground has opened up another large field which 
often overlaps that occupied by loading machines. Al- 
though local conditions vary greatly, some sort of stand- 
ardization of scraper design and operation has already 
been accomplished. The extremes of. sizes. however, 
vary from a 40-pound seraper pulled by a 2%4-H. P. 
engine to a 5,000-pound seraper pulled by a 150-H. P. 
engine. In general it may be said that the larger the 
scraper the more rapidly and cheaply it will move the 
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ore, but there must always be a compromise between 
capacity and portability. Already two sizes of equip- 
ment have been pretty generally adopted for different 
kinds of work. For sub-level work and for small ton- 
nages hoists of 5 to 7-H. P. are used for pulling scrapers 
3 ft. to 4 ft. wide, and in larger mines in stopes and on 
main levels hoists of 12 to 20-H. P. are used for pulling 
serapers 4 ft. to 4144 ft. wide. The very large scrapers 
are special installations and will never come into general 
use. 
Stupy OF PRESENT PRACTICE 


In making a study of present practice for the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, questionnaires were sent to repre- 
sentative mining companies in all parts of the country 
and information was received from nineteen companies 
in regard to twelve different types of loaders and three 
classes of scrapers. There was a wide variation in the 
size of car and gauge of track used, and in the number 
of men in a crew, but the sizes of the working places 
eould be classified roughly under the headings men- 
tioned above, namely drifts, large tunnels and stopes, 
and the limitations of different types of machine to cer- 
tain kinds of work was clearly shown. In general the 
best results were obtained by using the largest equip- 
ment that could be conveniently operated within the 
limits set by the size of the opening, and some machines 
were not reported to be successful because they were 
not large enough for the work required of them, whereas 
the same machines were highly successful in smaller 
openings. In the same way some expensive machines 
were found to have too large capacity for drifts and 
small stopes, where a large enough supply of ore could 
not be broken or an adequate car supply maintained, and 
were consequently considered to be unsuceessful. The 
same machine under more favorable conditions in other 
places, where the amount of ore broken was large enough 
and the material was taken away as fast as loaded, were 
reported to be highly successful. It is easy to see that a 
machine with a capacity of 60 to 100 tons per shift 
would be a failure in a heading where 100 tons ought to 
be eleaned out in four hours, but might be a great suec- 
eess in a drift where only 30-40 tons is broken at a 
blast. Part of the prejudice that exists at some mines 
against loading machines is due to attempts such as 
these to make the machines do work for which they were 
not adapted, and one of the benefits of the standardiza- 
tion campaign should be the avoidance of such mis- 
takes in the future. 


GREAT VARIATION IN CAR SIZES 


The greatest differences in equipment reported were 
in the size of the cars serving the loaders and in the 
gauge of the track. As experience has shown that ear 
service is at least half the problem of mechanical load- 
ing, the necessity for setting standards for underground 
transportation is immediately apparent. The recom- 
mendations of the committee on standardization of 
underground transportation are therefore awaited with 
unusual interest, particularly because the height and 
capacity of cars have such an important bearing on the 
output from mechanical loaders. Cooperation between 
the committees will be most beneficial and compromises 
may be necessary, for the car best suited to hand-tram- 
ming is not the best car for mechanical loading. In 
mines where trammers work singly cars must be small, 
not over 114-ton capacity, and where two trammers 
work together a 214-ton ear is as large as can be handled 
effectively ; but the best results from mechanical loaders 
are obtained with ears of large capacity. For mines 
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without mules or mechanical haulage, therefore, there 
must be a compromise between capacity and portability. 
The best cars for mechanical loading are low and wide, 
and should be as large as can be conveniently handled, 
for it has been found that, except in the unusual case 
where a train can be pulled by the loader, as in steam- 
shovel practice on surface, it takes just about as long to 
switch a small ear as it does to fill it. As it takes very 
little longer to switch a large car than a small one, the 
capacity of the loader can be materially inereased by 
increasing the size of the ear. The height of the car is 
limited by the height which the loader will clear in 
operation, and usually should not exceed four feet. The 
capacity of the skip or cage and the width of the drifts 
will determine the other dimensions. The standardiza- 
tion of car dimensions is a matter of great importance 
to both manufacturers and operators, and should be of 
great benefit to designers and builders of loading 
machines. 
THE QUESTION OF PERSONNEL 


The question of personnel also needs-attention, as the 
size of the crews employed in different mines varies 
greatly even in the same district. Experience alone 
will tell what is the best practice, but the following rule 
will generally apply: A small crew means lower cost per 
ton and a larger crew means larger output from the 
machine at higher labor cost. Where speed of opera- 
tion, as in tunnel driving, receives the most econsidera- 
tion the crew should be large enough to keep the 
machine working as much of the time as possible, but in 
stoping the crew should be small. In every district 
where loaders are being used certain standards of per- 
sonnel are being worked out along these lines. and will 
soon be recognized and adopted, as has already been 
done in steam shovel operation. 

There is one point in the standardization of loading 
machines upon which I have not touched. That is the 
use of standard pipe-fittings and connections, bolts, 
studs, ete., and electrical apparatus. In times that for- 
tunately have gone by it was the custom for manufae- 
turers to use special threads and special fittings on their 
machines, so that the purchaser would have to come to 
them for repairs; but the manufacturers of loading 
machines have recognized the value of standardization 
for themselves as well as for their customers, and now 
practically all parts that can ke so made conform to 
the standards of size and shape already established in 
this country. 


COAL EXPORTS SHOW DECREASE 

Domestic exports of both anthracite and bituminous 
coal are running below the mark which they held during 
the year 1921, according to reports compiled by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The effect of the strike is clearly indicated in the drop 
of bituminous coal exports from 1,443,091 tons during 
April, 1921, to 714,995 tons during April, 1922, the fall- 
ing values being from $9,135,378 to $3,479,041. Com- 
parison of bituminous exports for 10 months ended 
April, 1922, with a similar period ended April, 1921, 
show a decrease from 28,609,077 tons to 12,095,699 tons, 
resulting in a decrease in value from $268,093.628 to 
$63,101,455. 


Anthracite coal export for April, 1922, amounted to 


109,290 tons valued at $1,057,378, as compared with the 
April, 1921, figures of 368,554 tons valued at $3,993,296. 
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ADDITIONAL HEARINGS ON MINING LAW REVISION 
TO BE HELD BY HOUSE COMMITTEE 


URTHER consideration of the mining law revi- 

sion bill by the House committee on mines and 

mining probably will await a crystallization of 
opinién of members of the industry which is expected to 
result from the mining conference to be held by the 
American Mining Congress in Denver, June 21 and 22. 
The committee possesses the views of the framers of the 
measure, who appeared during hearings recently held. 
After witnesses present the opinions of the western min- 
ing men at further hearings, the committee will have a 
sufficient amount of data to enable it to proceed with the 
work of attempting to revise the measure so that objec- 
tionable features will be eliminated. Unless this can be 
done, say those in charge of the bill, no effort will be 
made to urge further legislative progress, all concerned 
having agreed that the bill is not acceptable in its pres- 
ent form. 


CRITICISM IS SUMMARIZED 


Director Bain, of the Bureau of Mines, in his testi- 
mony before the committee summarized the criticism of 
certain features of the pending bill, crediting opposition 
to a desire to cling to conservatism, precedent and prac- 
tice. Although he stated that there is little opposition 
to the revision in whole, he cited the need of some 
changes in the code. 

Citing a parallel case, Dr. Bain referred to the revi- 
sion of the oil land law’ and the opposition which was 
encountered during its consideration. He pointed out 
that oil formerly had been developed under the gold 
placer law, and that criticism of attempts to change this 
system died away after the oil men became accustomed 
to operation under the oil leasing law; which now is 
working so satisfactorily as to leave no inelination to 
return to the old code. 

Dr. Bain said the present law on lode claims is in 
many particulars as satisfactory as was the gold placer 
law to oil development. Replying to Chairman Rhodes, 
the Director stated that the pending bill did not possess 
his unqualified support as certain details should be 
changed to meet opposition. 

The views of those who framed the measure were pre- 
sented to the committee by W. R. Ingalls, of New York, 
chairman of the committee which prepared the bill, Mr. 
Ingalls’ opinion coincides with that of Dr. Bain in the 
expression that the bill is not suitable for enactment in 
its present form. 


Basis OF PRESENT LAWS 


Mr. Ingalls said the existing laws were founded on 
the theory that the discoverer of a vein should have the 
ritht to follow it wherever it might go. Some clauses of 
th: present laws have been abolished by common consent 
following controversy over interpretations of the law 
and court litigation. This has resulted in disregard by 
agreement in almost every important mining district of 
tie essential features of the present law. He said that 
agitation for revision of the mining laws began about 
1495 when it was inspired by the controversies and liti- 
gution involving the waste of money and seriously ham- 
pering the mining industry. 

{n reply to Representative Wingo, Arkansas, who ex- 
pressed surprise that the extra lateral law had become a 
dead letter, Mr. Ingalls pointed out that the measure 


was framed when knowledge of ore deposits was imper- 
fect. Representative Colton, Utah, and Arentz, Nevada, 
were not inclined to accept the view that disregard of 
the extra lateral law was prevalent. 

In outlining the principal changes embodied in the 
proposed revision, Mr. Ingalls deseribed the. bill as re- 
pairing an old house instead of building a new one, stat- 
ing that the pending measure was the fifth draft pre- 
pared by the committee. 

Chairman Rhodes questioned Mr. Ingalls on the basis 
of protests against the bill received by the committee. 
Mr. Ingalls stated that he was not aware of a change of 
sentiment in mining regions since the bill was presented 
a year ago. Questioned as to whether the measure re- 
flects the majority view of all engaged in the mining 
industry, Mr. Ingalls said the presentation of the bill 
was for the purpose of eliciting eriticism and that such 
criticism as had lately developed did not defer mate- 
rially from that presented during previous considera- 
tions given the measure. 


Birt Neeps Many CHANGES 


Mr. Ingalls’ ideas regarding the bill were erystallized 
when he replied to Mr. Rhodes’ question asking him if 
the committee would be justified in its present form. 
‘*No,’’ replied Mr. Ingalls, ‘‘beeause of extensive objee- 
tions to the provisions requiring loeation in conformity 
with the publie land surveys. While our committee be- 
lieved that was the best method, we feel it is immaterial 
that the industry does not want it.’’ Mr. Ingalls stated 
that the mining industry was almost unanimous in eall- 
ing for the abolition of the apex and extra lateral laws 
and for repeal of the law making discovery necessary to 
location. 

Mr. Rhodes pointed out that the majority of those 
communicating to the committee objected to passage of 
the bill, and that in view thereof the committee would 
be compelled to report it unfavorably unless it was modi- 
fied to meet these objections. He asked if prospectors 
had expressed their opinion on the bill. Mr. Ingalls said 
no classification of groups had been made, the engineer- 
ing committee having taken a broad view of the question 
of what was best for the welfare of the mining industry. 

Mr. Rhodes said that some protests to the committee 
were to the effect that notwithstanding the intrieate and 
complex features of the apex law, its continuanee was 
desired because of its long use, rather than that it be 
discarded for a better plan that might carry new eom- 
plications. Another group held that the apex law was 
impracticable and that Congress was justified in passing 
a sweeping revision of the mining laws so as to eliminate 
the apex and other existing laws which were considered 
objectionable. Mr. Rhodes said the opinion of the eom- 
mittee was equally divided and that the preponderance 
of evidence lay with those desiring the revision. 
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HOOVER URGES COAL OPERATORS TO ADOPT POLICY 
OF “SELF DENIAL” DURING EMERGENCY 


By Ira L. Situ 


HE GREAT STRUGGLE by coal operators to 

reduce the costs of coal production and by the 

miners to keep costs up to war levels has now 
ended its second month. Conservative operators have 
looked with grave concern upon every hint that the gov- 
ernment might be induced to intervene. The possibility 
of a runaway market growing out of strike conditions 
and the adverse public sentiment which might result has 
been regarded as one of the dangerous symptoms. 

It probably was with these facts in mind that Secre- 
tary Hoover two weeks ago opened a campaign to pre- 
vent this adverse condition. 

His first move in this direction 
came when he deftly transformed 
a situation incidental to the strike 
into an opportunity to cast a chal- 
lenge at the operators of produe- 
ing mines. Taking advantage of 
the presence of forty-two opera- 
tors at a meeting called to con- 
sider reports of coal profiteering, 
Mr. Hoover served notice that the 
coal industry must govern itself 
if regulation of its affairs by the 
government is to be avoided. 

After proposing the Garfield 
war-time prices as a basis of con- 
trol to prevent profiteering, he 
asked members of the industry to 
indulge in this ‘‘self-denial’’ for 
the purpose of ‘‘ assuring the pub- 
lic of fairness.’’ He placed ae- 
ceptance of this plan in the light 
of ‘‘a demonstration to the pub- 
lic that the industry is eapable of 
governing its own affairs, without 
necessity of federal regulation.’’ 

‘‘Unless industry can govern 
itself, and we are proposing self- 
government, then the govern- 
ment will govern industry,’’ Mr. Hoever declared. 

**Tt is therefore in the interest of the operators that 
we are endeavoring to build up constructive action that 
will lead to freedom of business from government. I! 
am one of those who do not feel that government should 
ever extend its arm into private business except where 
public interest has become the dominant note, and that 
private business must always give way to public 
interest.”’ 

Mr. Hoover gained approval by the meeting of the 
following plans: 

1. Establishment of a central standing committee in 
Washington to be composed of representatives of the 
operators and government officials to advise upon the 
coordination of coal distribution between districts dur- 
ing the period of the present emergency, at the termi- 
nation of which the entire plan is to be discarded. 

2. Formation in each district of a committee to ecor- 
dinate distribution and to cooperate with the standing 
committee, mainly for the purpose of preventing un- 
necessary competitive bidding and to eliminate specula- 
tion in coal by efforts to halt the practice of reconsign- 
ment of coal. 
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3. Adoption of the Garfield prices as the basis for 
computing sales prices with such adjustments as are 
necessary to meet such changed conditions as to costs 
and other factors, as will be fair to the publie and the 
operators. 

These proposals ordinarily would have brought objee- 
tions from the operators because of doubts as to the 
legality of such a price control system, and also be- 
cause many operators have been anticipating a rise in 
prices to offset the losses which they have ineurred by 
running their mines during the ‘‘lean’’ months of the 
recent past. 

Credit for the fact that these 
objections were not pressed at the 
conference belongs to the mas- 
terly manner in which Mr. 
Hoover had set his stage before 
ringing up the curtain. When the 
time came for the operators to 
take action on the proposition, 
they found themselves in a posi- 
tion which made it impossible for 
them to do anything else but ac- 
cept the plan, even had they been 
inclined to do otherwise. 

Much secrecy had attended the 
calling of the meeting, and all 
those who were invited were en- 
joined against allowing news of 
the action to escape them. Sud- 
denly, on the night before the 
conference was to assemble, the 
policy was changed. The entire 
matter was made publie property 
on the following morning. 

It is in this sudden change that 
close observers profess to see evi- 
dence of the care with which Mr. 
Hoover laid his plans so as to 
place the operators in such a 
position that they could not object seriously to his pro- 
posals. He had been giving consideration to the matter 
for a much longer time than is generally supposed, evi- 
dently waiting to seize upon the first reports of profit- 
eering as a chance to ‘‘put aecross’’ something of far 
broader scope than the mere holding of prices to a low 
level during the strike. Apparently it was his first in- 
tention to hold the meeting behind closed doors so that 
he might be able to make his points clear without having 
to spare any words or depend upon the inferential 
methods which so often must be employed in open ses- 
sions. It appears, however, that he decided at the 
last minute that a broadeasting of the entire matter 
would bring in the factor of public opinion as an addi- 
tional leverage to help him gain his points. Whether or 
not these deductions are entirely correct, it is a certainty 
that the meeting followed pre-determined lines very 
closely. 


After the conference adjourned, however, it became 
apparent that Mr. Hoover was growing skeptical of the 
final success of his program, mainly because it had been 
accepted by only forty-two operators who were acting as 
individuals rather than representatives of groups of their 
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fellows, whereas a total of fifteen hundred operators are 
producing coal during the present period and would 
have to give their consent before the proposals could 
actually be put into effect. 

It was determined to gain the opinions of these fifteen 
hundred operators as speedily as possible. Accordingly, 
there was issued almost immediately a call for a second 
conference to be held May 31, following the conventions 
of the National Coal Association and the West Virginia 
Coal Operators Association, and thus allowing oppor- 
tunities to large numbers of operators for conferences 
on the subject. 

It early became evident that many operators 
would hesitate to accept the plan as it was adopted at 
the first conference, and that a large portion of this 
hesitaney would be traceable to doubts of legality of 
price-fixing activities, regardless of whether the 
government had a hand in the plan. 

The situation immediately brought to the fore 
the vital issue of whether an act which has been 
held to be illegal can take on the light of legality 
through being prac- 
ticed in an effort for 
the public welfare. The 
issue is a large one, 
and close students of 
the situation profess to 
see no machinery in 
the government at 
present that possesses 
the authority to ex- 
empt from provisions 
of the anti-trust laws 
such organized  con- 
trols as are calculated 
to maneuver prices so 
as to keep them at any 
level, even though it be 
sought to hold them at 
a minimum in the in- 
terests of the public. 

This question of the 
right of industrial com- 
binations to control 
prices in the manner 
planned by Mr. Hoover 
was discussed at length during the conference two weeks 
ago, and it later was announced that the plans would be 
submitted to the Attorney General for his opinion and 
comment. 

Touching on this phase, Mr. Hoover told the confer- 
ence that he had the feeling after discussion with Attor- 
ney General Daugherty that cooperative action to reduce 
and hold down the price of coal is in the public interest, 
inferring that this fact placed it beyond the realm of the 
provisions of laws designed to prevent price-control. 

Although Mr. Hoover stated with some degree of cer- 
tainty that the proposed plan involved no illegal actions, 
it is interesting to note that he set forward the idea of 
having a representative of the Department of Justice sit 
with the central committee in Washington ‘‘in order 
that everyone should feel assured.’’ He added that ‘‘if 
it is thought desirable or necessary’’ the Attorney Gen- 
eral might find someone to work with the committees in 
the districts ‘‘so that there can be no feeling that the 
public interest is not being protected.”’ 

This entire phase of the situation is reminiscent of one 
of the plans for a Federal Trade Commission which was 
discussed in the early stages of the idea’s development. 
This measure would have granted an agency of the gov- 
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ernment the authority to interpret the law in eases such 
as that embodied in Mr. Hoover’s plan, with the power 
to approve of acts of this type where they were carried 
on for the publie good, although a strict clinging to the 
intent of the law would stamp them as being illegal. At 
that time Congress did not approve this proposal. 

Even if the legality of the proposed price-eontrol be 
established beyond all doubt and to the entire satisfae- 
tion of those who would have the most to fear were they 
to indulge in an aet, the legality of which might be ques- 
tioned. Mr. Hoover’s plans find themselves faced by an 
obstacle forming perhaps an even greater handicap to 
achievement of sueecess. Operators who have been losing 
money during the ‘‘lean’’ months of the past year and a 
half are not greatly enthused over the idea of seeing 
what they had anticipated as a chance to legitimately 

—— recoup their fortunes 
go vanishing. As 
pointed out during the 
meeting, many of these 
- operators have been 
running their mines at 
a loss for months, 
solely for the purpose 
of having them ready 
for operation at the 
time that an emergency 
would arise and the 
highest possible poten- 
tial production would 
have to stand ready to 
supply the eountry. 

One of the most in- 
teresting developments 
of the meeting was the 
clarity with which ex- 
isting situations were 
portrayed and possible 
remedies debated dur- 
ing the course of dis- 
cussion between the 
operators and the See- 
retary. 

Of specially high 
value was the expres- 
sion of views concern- 
ing speculation in eoal during periods when a short- 
age is imminent or already exists. In the simple state- 
ment that cars shdquld not leave the mine without 
being consigned direetly to the consumer or actual dis- 
tributing agent is seen a suggestion that probably will 
materialize into one of the principle policies of any 
machinery designed to prevent speculation. 

Another means was suggested of preventing profiteer- 
ing and thus eliminating reflections being cast upon the 
vast majority of operators who are content with prices 
that will balance up losses of dull periods and afford a 
fair margin of profit, the proposed plan being that where 
the price of coal bore an excessively high price when 
it reached the consumer, that coal be traced back through 
its transportation and to its original consignment to dis- 
cover where the unfair price had been added. 

The statement by a jobber that he knew of coal being 
held on the tracks in Pennsylvania by an operator who 
wanted $6 a ton for his product brought statements from 
representatives of many districts who declared that there 
was little if any demand being made by operators for 
prices of that magnitude, and caused Mr. Hoover to 
make the following comment: 

‘I have heard no report of any $6 coal from the 


—From the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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mines. There are some shipments of coal that we have 
traced back to the mine that have been sold at the 
mine at $2 and pyramided. That is one thing we want 
to clear up. 

‘“The matter of pyramiding coal by jobbers depends 
upon the buying of coal and reconsigning it a number 
of times. The railroads have it within their power to 
stop that process. Sometime ago I understood that the 
railroads of Pennsylvania would not allow coal to be 
hauled for reconsignment. If that privilege were made 
so expensive it would not be profitable, it would have 
to stop. : 

‘I agree that self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. While I contemplate the whole range of danger 
we are all in, there are other dangers beside a fall in the 
price of coal, and we have to consider all the phases. I 
do not anticipate and hope that there will be no run- 
away market in coal.’’ 


LIST OF CONFEREES 
The list of those who were present at the first confer- 


ence, as compiled by the Department of Commerce, in- 
cludes the following names: 


D. B. Wentz. President, Stonega Coke & Coal Co., 
Philadelphia; C. E. Bockus, President, Clinchfield Coal 
Corporation, New York; Erskine Ramsay, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., Birmingham, Ala. ; 
E. C. Mahan. President, Southern Coal & Coke Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Alex. Bonnyman, President, Blue 
Diamond Coal Sales Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; L. C. Crewe, 
President, LaFollette Coal & Iron Co., LaFollette, Tenn. ; 
E. L. Douglass. Vice-President, First Creek Mining Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; C. W. Connor, Elkhorn & Shelby 
Creek Coal Co., Esco, Ky.; Henry LaViers, Southeast 
Coal Co., Paintsville, Ky.; A. D. W. Smith, Southeast 
Coal Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; C. F. Richardson, President, 
West Kentucky Coal Co., Sturgis, Ky.; 8. Pemberton 
Hutchinson, President, Westmoreland Coal Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Julian B. Huff, Keystone Coal & Coke Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; T. W. Guthrie, President, Hillman 
Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. B. Brunot, Vice-President, Irwin Gas Coal Co., 
Greensburg, Pa.; Bb. Dawson Coleman, Nant-Y-Glo Coal 
Mining Co., Philadelphia; W. D. Ord, Roanoke Coal & 
Coke Co.. Landgraff, W. Va.; T. B. Davis, President, 
Island Creek Coal Co., New York; J. D. Franeis, Vice- 
President, Island Creek Coal Co., Huntington. W. Va.; 
W. H. Cunningham, Gano Moore Coal Mining Co., New 
York: R. H. Gross, President, New River Co., Boston; 
J.C. McKinley, President, Richland Mining Co., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; Walter R. Thurmond, Argyle Coal Co., 
Logan, W. Va.; E. E. White, President, E. E. White 
Coal Mining Co., Glen White, W. Va.; Justus Collins, 
Winding Gulf Colliery Co., Winding Gulf, W. Va.; 
G. H. Caperton, President, New River Coal Co., Char- 
leston, W. Va.; W. P. Tams, Guyan Collieries Corpora- 
tion, Tams, W. Va.; P. M. Snyder, East Gulf Coal Co., 
Mt. Hope, W. Va.; C. C. Dickinson, Dry Branch Coal 
Co., Charleston, W. Va.; R. R. Smith, Stone Branch Coal 
Co., Huntington, W. Va.: Walter Barnum, Treasurer, 
Pacific Coast Co.. New York; A. W. Galloway, Presi- 
dent, Davis Coal & Coke Co., Philadelphia. 

Cadwalader Jones. Vice-President, Big Elkhorn Coal 
Co., Ashland, Ky.; J. G. Bradley, Dundon, W. Va.; Geo. 
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Otis Smith, Director, U. S. Geological Survey; E. A. 
Holbrook, Acting Director, Bureau of Mines; E. L. 
Greever, Pocahontas Operators’ Association, Bluefield, 
W. Va.; E. M. Postin, President, Interstate Coal & Dock 
Co., New York; C. H. Mead, Vice-President, Low 
Volatile Consolidated Coal Co., Beckley, W. Va.; C. E. 
Heller, Donohoe Coal Co., Greensburg, Pa.; C. H. 
Jacobs, Wise Coal & Coke Co., Philadelphia; F. W. 
Wilshire, Consolidated Coal Co., New York; G. B. 
Seyms, Westmoreland Coal Co., Philadelphia; W. E. E. 
Koepler, Pocahontas Operators’ Association, Bluefield, 
W. Va.; C. J. Neekamp, N. E. Kentucky Coal Associa- 
tion, Ashland, Ky.; R. H. Aishton, President, American 
Railway Association, Washington, D. C. 


MANY COAL MINE ACCIDENTS PROBABLE 
WHEN WORK RESUMES AFTER STRIKE 


ESUMPTION of coal mining activities in general 

throughout the country at the termination of the 

present strike may result in a surprising number 
of accidents to miners during the initial period of re- 
sumed activities, according to experts of the Bureau of 
Mines, who point out that special caution to prevent this 
increase in accidents which naturally will follow the in- 
terruption to normal safety measures and training and 
the lessened morale unless offsetting steps are taken. 

During the first quarter of the current year 566 men 
have been killed at coal mines, as compared with 494 
during the corresponding quarter last year, an increase 
of 72 fatalities, or more than 14 percent. The output of 
coal for the same periods was 150,923,000 tons and 
124,030,000 tons, respectively, an increase in 1922 of 
about 22 percent. The increased production has re- 
sulted in a decline in the fatality rate per million tons 
mined from 3.98 in 1921 to 3.75 in 1922. 

If the causes of the fatalities during the three months, 
January to March, be considered in relation to produe- 
tion of coal, the reports show a decrease in the per-mil- 
lion-tons fatality rates for nearly all of the main causes 
of accidents. A conspicuous exception to this statement 
is in explosion of gas and dust, for which the fatality 
rate per million tons has increased 173 percent over the 
first three months a year ago and 156 percent over the 
rate for the entire year 1921. These increases occurred 
in explosions caused by shots and those caused by elee- 
tric are. 

According to Dr. Arthur L. Murray, surgeon of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, the monetary losses due 
to accidents and contagious diseases in the coal mining 
industry of the single state of Utah average close to’ a 
million dollars per year. In Dr. Murray’s opinion, Utah 
is not an exceptional state in this respect, and he con- 
siders that in many other coal mining states the condi- 
tions are equally as serious. A serious outbreak of a 
contagious disease, especially typhoid fever or smallpox, 
during a period when the demand for coal is good may 
be the means of placing a large proportion of the oper- 
ating force on a nonproductive basis and so eripple a 
mine as to change it from a profitable undertaking to one 
showing a loss, says Dr. Murray in Serial 2345, ‘‘ The 
economic relation of accidents and preventable diseases 


to the coal mining ipdustry,’’ just issued by the Bureau 
of Mines. 
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SIDNEY J. JENNINGS 
Director, American Mining Congress 


the United States and in Europe for many years, his early career beginning 

with his affiliation with the New Alameda Quicksilver Company, of Cali- 
fornia, and the Anaconda Copper Mining Company. He has been vice-president of 
the United States Smelting, Refining and Mining Company since 1908, and is a 
director of several well-known mining companies. Mr. Jennings was elected to the 
Directorate of The American Mining Congress in 1921. 


M R. JENNINGS has been prominently identified with the mining industry in 
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FRED COWANS 
Governor, American Mining Congress 
State of Utah 


R. COWANS, recently elected Governor, Utah Chapter, The American Min- 
ing Congress, was one of the organizers of the Chapter in 1917. Since his 


graduation from MeGill University, he has been connected with the mining 
industry of the Western United States, British Columbia, Mexico and South America. 


Mr. Cowans is general manager of the Utah Consolidated Mining Company, which 
position he has occupied since 1910. 
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WAR MINERALS DECISION IN KEY CASE MAY 
REOPEN LARGE NUMBER OF CLAIMS 


ANY WAR minerals relief claims will be re- 

opened and the sum total of the government’s 

payments to claimants greatly increased if the 
Department of the Interior follows what seems to be a 
likely course of action in dealing with cases where sev- 
eral enterprises involved in claims are owned by the 
same corporate interests. 

Ruuine BY Fatt Expectep 

It is expected that Seeretary Fall will decide that 
where the same interests own a property that was de- 
veloped prior to the war and one that was developed 
under stimulus but proved a losing enterprise, the profits 
of the first cannot be set up against the losses resulting 
from the second in arriving at a decision. Secretary 
Lane ruled that profits from the first enterprise could 
be applied against losses sustained in the second, with 
the result that there would be no losses for the govern- 
ment to take cognizance of in disposing of the case. 
This ruling was arrived at by application of the prin- 
ciple that ‘‘the individual and not the enterprise is 
stimulated,’’ and that if one enterprise was stimulated, 
the other also was the subject of stimulation. Secretary 
Payne qualified this ruling by deciding that the profits 
of one operation could not be applied against the losses 
of the other except in cases where there was a corporate 
entity; in other words, where exactly the same persons 
held exactly the same interest in both enterprises. 

The legal branch of the Department of the Interior 
has been considering this matter for some length of time. 
the primary issue being whether it is legal to offset 
losses of one operation by profits from another in ar- 
riving at the amount of an_award. 

The entire issue rests in the key case of the Western 
Rock Properties Company, of California, which was sub- 
mitted by Commissioner Robinson to Secretary Fall 
about three months ago. 

When this issue is settled, the major precedents re- 
quired as a basis for disposition of the large number of 
pending claims will have been obtained. The depart- 
ment has adopted the policy of making no awards in 
cases where claims are based upon requests for com- 
pensation for purchase price, or in cases where it 1s 
sought to regain expenditures for a lease, which is char- 
acterized as a temporary purchase. No award is being 
made where claims are based upon salaries paid to part- 
ners or owners, the department taking the position that 
if profits had resulted these perscns would have bene- 
fited. 

The question of stimulative character of published ap- 
peals is one that hardly ean be covered by a blanket 
policy because of the variation presented by individual 
cases. 

Recommendations on the following eases were made 


by Commissioner Robinson during the month ending 
May 15: 


AWARDS RECOMMENDED BY COMMISSIONER 


C. H. Hawkins, San Francisco, Calif. Claim formerly de- 
nied because of no request or demand to produce. Stimula- 
tion and commercial importance now established. Award of 
$867.51 recommended. Affirmed by secretary May 5. 

W. C. Peters, Etna Mills, Calif. Stimulation established 
under amended act. Award of $378 recommended. 

Allen-Oden Ore Co., Birmingham, Ala. Stimulation estab- 
lished under amended act. Award of $993.85 recommended. 

Continental Mining. & Royalty Co., Mena, Ark. Stimula- 


tion established under amended act. Award made on com- 
mercial importance shown by one of twelve properties. 
Award of $395.78 recommended. 

Alexander E. Hook, Stockton, Calif. Stimulation estab- 
lished under amended act. Award of $888.70 recommended. 

Smith, Starr and Gunnell, Grants Pass, Oregon. Stimula- 
tion established by claimant and affidavits of expenditures 
accepted by commission. Award of $270 recommended. 

Green, Mattos and Volonte, Castella, Calif. Earlier date 
of stimulation established. Additional award of $806.64 
recommended. 

Frederick Kohlmeyer, Deming, New Mexico. Stimulation 
established under amended act. Award of $1,414.71 recom- 
mended. 

Cc. H. Hawkins, San Francisco, Calif. Earlier date of 
stimulation established. Award of $824.76 recommended for 
additional losses, fixed by government auditor. 

August Dupzyk, Hornbrook, Calif. Stimulation estab- 
lished under amended act. Award of $187 recommended. 

DISALLOWANCE RECOMMENDED 

V. E. Gillette, Prairie City, Calif. Property not of com- 
mercial importance. 

A. E. Hanenkrat, Prairie City, Oregon. Disallowance rec- 
ommended because other war-time operations showed profits 
sufficient to offset loss sustained in this operation. 

H. Sardy and C. E. Noble, Grants Pass, Oregon. Opera- 
tions resulted in profits after disposing of property. 

Paramount Metals Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Expenditures 
were for forming of corporation, sale of stock, ete. 

P. C. Black, trustee. No stimulation established. 

Robert Eikelman, Custer County, Colo. Claim formerly 
denied, and in request for rehearing claimant presented no 
further evidence. 

J. A. Faucher and A. S. Hughes, Oakland, Calif. Claim 
of no commercial importance. 

Mrs. Dorothy Moffitt, Gillette, Wyo. Claim wholly for pur- 
chase of property. 

O. A. Avery, Fresno, Calif. Claim wholly for purchase of 
property. 


MINERAL TARIFF SCHEDULES BILL CREATE 
MARKED DISCUSSION IN SENATE 
HE DISCUSSION on tariff schedules which 
affect the mineral industry has been marked in 
Senate debate. Few of the schedules have been 
voted on, however. The manganese schedule partien- 
larly crops up in debate every day or two. Senator 
Oddie and Senator Pittman, both of Nevada, have made 
vigorous presentations on behalf of free eyanide. The 
vote on this item is awaited with deep interest. It has 
been delayed from its regular order and the time of tak- 
ing the vote is still uncertain. 

So far the western tariff bloe has shown decided soli- 
darity in the issues which it has agreed to support. 

The vote on the Shortridge amendment to increase the 
duty on quicksilver from the rate of 25 cents per pound 
provided by the Senate finance committee to the rate of 
35 eents per pound provided by the Fordney tariff bill 
resulted in the defeat of the proposed amendment which 
leaves before the Senate the rate provided by the finance 
committee, namely, 25 cents per pound. 

The committee rate of 2 cents per pound on antimony 
as regulus or metal was adopted after objection by Sena- 
tor Jones, New Mexico, who said that while the antimony 
industry, including oxide, deserves more attention than 
it has been receiving, this country cannot build up the 
industry of smelting the ores. 

The Senate also adopted the duties recommended by 
the finance committee on lime, limestone, plaster, rock 
or gypsum, pumice stone, and bauxite. The duty of 
$3.25 per ton on fullers earth was adopted after the Sen- 
ate rejected an amendment by Senator Jones to reduce 
it to $1.50 per ton. 
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CLEVELAND’S CIVIC LEADERS JOIN FOR SUCCESS 
OF MINING CONGRESS CONVENTION | 


OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL CLEVELAND COMMITTEE 


Left to Right: John A. Penton, Penton Publishing Company, vice-chairman, Cleveland committee; Richard F. Grant, 
M. A. Hanna and Company, chairman, Cleveland committee; Michael Gallagher, president, Pittsburgh Vein Coal 
Operators Association, chairman, speakers committee. 


LEVELAND is living up to its name as the best 
convention city in the United States, for the busi- 
ness leaders of the community are giving their 
full support and whole-hearted cooperation ‘in order to 
make the Twenty-fifth Annual Convention and Exposi- 
tion of Mines and Mine Equipment of the American 
Mining Congress to be held in the Publie Hall at Cleve- 
land, October 9-14, 1922, the greatest possible success. 

Two representative committees have been formed to 
assist in carrying out the plans for this convention and 
exposition—a general Cleveland committee consisting 
‘argely of prominent iron and coal mine operators which 
will advise in connection with the plans for the conven- 
1.0on—and the exposition committee consisting of manu- 
tacturers who will cooperate especially in connection 
with the plans for the exposition. 

The first meeting of the general Cleveland committee 
was held at the Union Club in Cleveland on Friday, 
May 12. Richard F. Grant, of the M. A. Hanna and 
Company, was elected chairman of the committee; John 
A. Penton, of the Penton Publishing Company, vice 
chairman, and Michael Gallagher, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Vein Coal Operators Association, chairman of the 
speakers’ committee. The other members of the general 
Cleveland committee are: A. A. Augustus, president, 
Cambridge Collieries Co.; S. H. Robbins, president, 
Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co.; T. K. Maher, president, 
Maher Collieries Co.; W. R. Woodford, president, Rail 
& River Coal Co.; C. E. Maurer, president, Glens Run 
Coal Co.; Carmi A. Thompson, Tod-Stambaugh Co.; 
Crispin Oglebay, Oglebay-Norton & Co.; Elton’ Hoyt, 2d, 
Pickands, Mather & Co.; Henry A. Raymond, Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co.; Fayette Brown, Harvey H. Brown & 
Co.; Claude J. Peek, Shenango Furnace Co.; Newton D. 
Saker, president, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce; 
A. C. Brown, president, Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. ; 
F. B. Richards, president, Lake Superior 
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Assn.; J. J. Bernet, president, New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Rwy.; Charles E. Adams, president, Cleveland 
Hardware Co.; Benedict Crowell, Crowell & Murray; 
Charles Briggs, Calumet & Arizona Copper Co.; Frank 
B. Fretter, president, National Refining Co; and John A. 
Kling, president, Kelly Island Lime & Transport Co. 

Plans were adopted at this meeting which will not only 
bring the leaders of American public and industrial life 
to Cleveland as speakers on the convention: program, but 
will lead to a greatly increased attendance of the prac- 
tical operating mine officials at the exposition. A special 
effort will be made by the members of the committee to 
bring home to mining men in all parts of the country the 
immense value of this exposition of mines and mining 
equipment as a means for studying the latest types of 
mine machinery and mine equipment. As a result of the 
cooperation of this influential committee, it is believed 
that the attendance at Cleveland will be more than dou- 
ble that of any previous meeting of the American Mining 
Congress. 

Equally important in assuring the success of this great 
national meeting of mining men in Cleveland will be 


the work of the Exposition Committee. This com- 
mittee was organized on Wednesday, May 17. Mr. 


Charles E. Adams, of the Cleveland Hardware Com- 
pany, one of the best known men in Cleveland, was 
elected chairman of the Exposition Committee. The 
other members of the committee are Edwin S. Church, 
of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company; George H. 
Hall, of the Cleveland Rock Drill Company; H. B. Bole, 
of the Hydraulic Steel Company; Frank <A. Seott, of 
the Warner & Swasey Company; S. W. Wright, of the 
Atlas Car and Manufacturing Company; M. P. Rey- 
nolds, of the W. S. Tyler Company; James R. Mills, of 
the Carnegie Steel Company; John Andrews, Jr., of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company ; 
C. J. Hanley, of the General Electrie Company; W. E. 
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COOPERATING TO MAKE CLEVELAND CONVENTION A GREAT SUCCESS 


Left to Right: W. R. Woodford, president, Rail and River Coal Company; Charles E. Adams, Cleveland Hardware 
Company, chairman, exposition committee; Charles E. Maurer, president, Glens Run Coal Company 


Huber, of the Electric Railway Improvement Company ; 
A. S. Gould, of the Oster Manufacturing Company ; 
A. E. Reed, of the W. S. Tyler Company; H. L. MeKin- 
non, of the Bartlett & Snow Company. 

The purpose of this representative committee of in- 
fluential Cleveland manufacturers will be to assist the 
convention and exposition management in connection 
with the plans for the exposition in such a way as to 
assure every exhibitor participating in this great na- 
tional exposition fair treatment and satisfactory condi- 
tions. It means a great deal to each exhibitor and to the 
convention and exposition management to have the full 
support and hearty cooperation of these influential men 
in arranging the plans for the exposition. 

The Cleveland Publie Hall which was formally opened 
for the Building Exposition in Cleveland is undoubtedly 
one of the finest and most modern buildings of its kind 
in the world. ‘The building is designed in the Italian 
renaissance style of architecture and is of modern fire- 
proof steel construction. The interior is faced with mar- 
ble, tile and decorated plaster. Battleship gray is the 
predominating color. Serolls and art work in pale blue 
adorn the balustrade which borders the balcony. The 
eolor scheme gives the interior a softness and warmth 
unusual in auditorium halls of such size. 

One of the notable features of the auditorium is the 
method of illumination. The general auditorium, whieh 
has a seating capacity of 11,500, is artificially illuminated 
by a flood of soft light diffused through a field of glass 
panels in the ceiling. The stage, upon which the con- 
vention sessions will be held, will furnish an auditorium 
seating 1,100 persons and thereby making it possible to 
link together the sessions of the convention with the dis- 
play of equipment and machinery on the exposition 
floors. 

The lower floor, known as the Exhibition Hall, is un- 


usually well equipped with every type of service equip- 
ment for the display of industrial exhibits. This hall is 
121 feet 6 inches wide and 235 feet long, containing 
28,553 square feet of floor space. The Exposition of 
Mines and Mine Equipment oceupying both floors of the 
building will utilize in the neighborhood of 65,000 
square feet of space. 

The Exhibition Hall in the Publie Hall at Cleveland 
is notable because of the service equipment which has 
been installed to secure the meximum efficiency and the 
widest range of usefulness to exhibitors displaying their 
products on this floor. Service stations attached to the 
building columns contain connections for hot and cold 
water, drainage, steam, gas, electricity for illumination 
and power, compressed air, vacuum and telephone. Ad- 
joining the Exhibition Hall on the southern end of the 
building are two large conference rooms which ean be 
used for group sessions or for moving picture display. 


In addition to the two splendid exposition floors in the 
Publie Hall at Cleveland there will be many other con- 
veniences for exhibitors in connection with the use of 
the building. The building is thoroughly equipped with 
telephone booths, taxicab offices, ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
retiring rooms, shower baths, lockers, cheek rooms, tele- 
graph station, a barber shop and every other modern 
convenience and requirement. Altogether there is 
hardly a question that the Cleveland Publie Hall is the 
finest building of its character in the United States at 
the present time, and it should prove to be an ideal set- 
ting for the great industrial Exposition of Mines and 
Mine Equipment which will be staged there October 9- 
14, 1922, in connection with the Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary Convention of the American Mining Congress. 


Under the supervision of John E. Miller, exposition 
superintendent, the American Mining Congress is eon- 


structing an entirely new set of booth fixtures. These 
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fixtures will be especially constructed to meet the re- 
quirements of the exhibitors at this exposition and the 
color effeets which will be used in decorating these fix- 
tures will be kept in harmony with the general design 
and with the colors used in the Public Hall. They will 
form an unusually attractive and decorative background 
for the display of industrial machinery and mechanical 
equipment. 

In view of the fact that this great national meeting 
will celebrate twenty-five years of remarkable develop- 
ment in the mining industry, an effort will be made to 
arrange the convention sessions in such a way as to bring 
out effectively the importance of labor saving and cost 
reducing machinery in the development of the mining 
industry. In this way the entire meeting, which will 
have the advantage of being housed under one roof, will 
be linked together in an effective way and the delegates 
will have the opportunity not only of discussing and 
conferring in regard to methods which will tend to in- 
crease efficiency in the development of mining enterprises 
but also of studying the representative industrial ex- 
hibits on the floors of the exposition. As a matter of 
fact, the delegates at the convention frequently learn as 
much in regard to different phases of their particular 
problems by visiting the displays on the exposition floor 
as in the convention sessions themselves. ; 

The executive headquarters of the American Mining 
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Congress will be at the Hollenden Hotel which will also 
be the headquarters for the registration of delegates and 
for such sessions of the convention as may be held out- 
side of the Public Hall. These will include the conven- 
tion smoker which proved to be such an interesting event 
at Chicago and also the annual banquet which will be 
held Friday evening. The Hollenden Hotel is only a 
block and a half from the Publie Hall and is ideally lo- 
cated from the standpoint of convenience for delegates 
making this hotel their headquarters. 

From every indication which has been received up to 
the present time and with the hearty cooperation of the 
members of the Cleveland committees, it is believed that 
every participating exhibitor in the American Mining 
Congress will not only feel well satisfied with the ex- 


position as a whole but will look forward to becoming a 
‘permanent member of the Manufacturers Division of 


this organization which has been created in order to de- 
velop a permanent manufacturing organization to direct 
and guide the further development of these annual 
meetings. 

The convention and exposition management feels jus- 
tified in the belief that this Twenty-fifth Annual Con- 
vention and Exposition will be an unusually notable and 
significant industrial event and in all probability will 
be the largest convention of this character whieh has 
ever been held in the United States. 


TAX RULING ON AMORTIZATION 


HE COMMISSIONER of Internal Revenue has 

determined and publishes the following ratios of 

estimated post-war cost of replacement for use by 
taxpayers in computing claims for tentativé allowances 
for amortization. The allowances based on these ratios 
will be purely tentative and subject to redetermination 
in accordance with the provisions of the law; but are 
announced for the purpose of establishing uniformity as 
to the basis of claims. All ratio are expressed in per- 
centages based on prices as of June 30, 1916: 

The Commissioner has just ruled that the filing of a 
claim for amortization deduction in connection with the 
original return for the years 1918, 1919, 1920, or 1921, 
is a condition precedent to the right to take such deduc- 
tion in any return under the Revenue Act of 1921. 

Even though no claim for the deduction was made in 
connection with the original return for 1918, 1919, 1920, 
or 1921, a claim for refund or credit for taxes paid under 
the Revenue Act of 1918, based upon failure to take such 
deduction, may be allowed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Section 252 of the Revenue Act of 1921. 

A. Ratios for computing estimated post-war cost of 
replacement of buildings, vessels, cars, tanks, blast fur- 
naces, open-hearth furnaces, annealing furnaces, electric 
furnaces, coke ovens, and construction of all kinds: 


Per- 
cent 
1. Lumber— 
5. Building materials, other than lumber and 
4. Steel (other than structural steel) and _ steel 


5. Building equipment 


b. Ratios for computing estimated post-war costs of 
replacement of machinery and equipment: 


Electrical machinery and equipment 
8. Engines, turbines, compressors, 
facilities 


9. Pumps 


and similar 
Transmission equipment— 
(a) Shafting, pulley, hangers, ete.......... 135 
(b) Belting 100 
Machine tools and small tools (machine tools 
are considered as that class of metal-working 
machinery which can be used on both east 
iron and steel) 


12. 


130 
155 
155 


14. 
15. 


Wood-working machinery 


All other machinery (including cranes )— 

(a) Machinery, the cost of which did not ex- 
ceed 10 cents per pound as of June 

(b) Machinery, the cost of which did exceed 
10 cents per pound as of June 30, 1916 130 

16. Office furniture and equipment 125 

The 1921 Revenue Law provides that a reasonable de- 
duction for amortization shall be allowed in the case of 
buildings and equipment added to properties on or after 
April 6, 1917, for the production of articles contributing 
to the prosecution of the war where the cost of such 
facilities has been borne by the taxpayer. 


120 


4 Per- 
cent 

10. 


VALUATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES FORMS LARGE 
TASK FOR GOVERNMENT TAX EXPERTS 


AILURE to reeognize, until recent years, the 

principle of wasting assets in the revenue laws of 

the country has led to almost disastrous results, 
according to H. L. Simeoe, Assistant Chief of the Nat- 
ural Resources Division, Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
In addressing members of the Income Tax Unit onthe 
technical work of the Natural Resources Division, Mr. 
Simeoe recently defined the principle which is peculiar 
to all natural resources in the following words: 

‘‘The mine operator who sells his metal or his coal is 
selling not only his produet, but at the same time a part 
of his mine; and the apparent in- 
come for a given year’s opera- 
tions is part profit and part re- 
turn of capital. The gross re- 
ceipts must cover both.’’ 

Mr. Simeoe believes that this 
phase of the taxation problem has 
long been recognized by econo- 
mists and mining engineers, but 
not in revenue laws until re- 
cently, and even since its inelu- 
sion in the Federal laws, the 
amount allowed as a deduction 
for Federal tax purposes has 
varied in almost every law. 

‘‘Under the present statutes,’’ 
he says, ‘‘this provision for wast- 
ing assets will be found on the lia- 
bility side of the balance sheet 
under the name of ‘Reserve for 
Depletion,’ which may be set up 
on various basie dates, ineluding 
‘a reserve on cost, March 1, 1913, 
value, and probably a discovery 
value. In a ease of this kind the 
reserve account must be analyzed | 
to distinguish what part is a real 
reserve and what part takes on 
the status of surplus and becomes 
‘capital. This reserve for replace- 
‘iment or depletion is becoming 
more and more important as time goes by for replace- 
ment costs are mounting in the direct proportion that 
‘good mines are becoming searcer.’’ 

Accounting procedure in reckoning profits from the 
‘operation of a natural resource prior to the Federal in- 
‘come tax laws is almost ancient history now. Depletion 
was taken care of by the operator by deducting what 
was ‘‘put in’’ from what was ‘‘taken out,’’ and very 
frequently the fact that what was ‘‘put in’’ exceeded 
what was ‘‘taken out’’ produced rude awakenings which 
saddened investors’ hearts and left them with empty 
pocketbooks. Mr. Simeoe ably illustrates the uncer- 
tainties involved in mining ventures in the following 
paragraphs: 


‘*The large exploration companies are offered hun- 
‘dreds of prospects for every one taken up. The report 
‘of a large mining company tells of 3,000 investigations 
and only one proved worth buying. Of course, each 
prospector thinks he has discovered a mine of untold 
wealth, but its wealth, usually remains untold, and this 
suggests a very prevalent error to regard a mine as a 
mint and the ore as coin, whereas, the truth is, mining 
‘ts « branch of manufacture and the ore is only the raw 
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niaterial and as such is subject to the uncertainties ex- 
isting where it is situated, such as fuel and water for 
sustaining life and for light and power, the cost of liv- 
ing, the price of labor, means of reduction, transporta- 
tion conditions, protection of law, and civilization gen- 
erally. 

‘‘Innumerable instances ean be cited where plants 
have been built to mine and prepare for market certain 
ore which turned out to be not marketable and of such a 
limited deposit the useful life of the plant was of short 
duration. The idle plants are now monuments to the 
hazards of mining. How much or 
how little ore is contained in the 
ground no one ean tell until he 
spends much money to find out. 
Even then if it can not be mined 
at a profit the value is next to 
nothing. Its value lies in its abil- 
ity to produce profits.”’ 

Calling attention to the fact 
that no depletion was allowed 
mining and oil operations under 
the excise tax law of 1909, al- 
though timber operations were 
given such an allowance, and that 
under the 1913 income tax law 
the same industries were again 
treated differently, the mines and 
oil wells being limited on their 
deduetion for wasting assets to 5 
pereent of the gross value at the 
mouth of the mine or well, and 
no such limitation was placed on 
timber operations, Mr. Simeoe 
stated that these limitations some- 
times make it difficult to explain 
to the taxpayer why he ean not 
have depletion when it will help 
him, and why he is foreed to take 
it for invested capital purposes in 
a year when it again hurts. 

Another feature discussed by 
Mr. Simeoe was that of realized appreciation, which he 
states has been handled erroneously in the audit and by 
the taxpayers more often than any other item in mine 
accounting. ‘‘ Whether there is any realized apprecia- 
tion to be added to surplus for invested capital pur- 
poses,’’ declares Mr. Simeoe, ‘‘depends entirely on how 
it has been treated on the taxpayer’s books. If deple- 
tion is based on cost and deducted on cost, there is never 
any realized depletion to add to surplus for the surplus 
account is correctly stated. The realized depletion is 
automatically there.”’ 

He then outlined the valuation problems of the 
Natural Resourees Division as follows: 

‘*The law under which we are now operating says a 
reasonable amount shall be deducted for depletion. The 
word ‘reasonable’ becomes an enigma and if someone 
with a magie wand eould give the answer our troubles 
would be simplified. Sinee practically all mining prop- 
erty was acquired prior to March 1, 1913, we are con- 
fronted. mainly with the problem of establishing the 
value of the mine on that date, and perhaps in a eon- 
siderable number of eases with the value under the elause 
relating to discovery since that date.”’ 
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‘“The revenue law provides three ways of arriving at 
the value of a mining property: (1) the cost, if pur- 
chased on March 1, 1913, or later; (2) the fair market 
value, if purchased earlier than March 1, 1913; (3) re- 
valuation in either of the other cases provided since 
March 1, 1913, or since purchased, subsequent to that 
date, a new discovery in unproven ground results in a 
value disproportionate to the value prior to the dis- 
covery.”’ 

‘*Regulations of the bureau for earlier years have 
outlined various ways in which fair market value as of 
March 1, 1913, may be reached. Most of these have been 
methods of indirection. Consequently, the old methods 
have not withstood the onslaught of a new school which 
has arisen and has given way to methods more direct and 
professional, i. e., engineering methods. By using 
strictly engineering methods it is possible for two sets 
of valuations to arrive at approximately the same re- 
sults, i. e., by starting with the same facts there need be 
no great disparity in the results because practically all 
great natural resource companies have an engineering 
department.”’ 

ACQUISITION VALUE 

‘*Practically all mines require a value as at acquisi- 
tion for the reason that seldom are any mines purchased 
with cash but are acquired by an issue of stock. There 
probably could not be money enough pooled together by 
any group of men to purchase the Utah Copper Com- 
pany which owns a whole mountain containing copper, 
or the Chili Copper Company whose metal in the ground 
is valued around 600 millions of dollars. The Cerro de 
Paseo has probably 600 million tons of ore containing 
silver and copper. The Great Northern Iron Ore prop- 
erties, where is situated the largest mine in the world, 
are so large and valuable that the whole city of Hibbing, 
Minnesota, is being moved because it is lo¢éated over a 
200-foot vein of iron ore near the surface. Such prop- 
erties change hands for stock for the reason given above. 
It will be understood, therefore, how accurate a method 
must be where such immense properties are under re- 
view. To give an idea of the success of the valuation 
work of the Natural Resources Division, it is not be- 
lieved that there has been a single case taken to court on 
strictly a difference of opinion regarding the value of 
property turned in for stock or concerning a value as of 
March 1, 1913, for depletion purposes.’ 

More AccuRATE VALUES POSSIBLE 

‘*It is possible to much more accurately gauge values 
by transfers of nearby or similar properties in certain 
eases of oil and coal lands since these in recent years 
have been subject to rather frequent changes of owner- 
ship; but these methods, except in occasional instances, 
do not yield a safe basis for valuation of metal mining 
properties. Stock market quotations may, under some 
circumstances, afford a rough check for valuations ar- 
rived at by more direct methods; but these in themselves 
ean ordinarily be given little weight for a variety of 
reasons. A stock market quotation is largely based on 
future prospects instead of present values. The antici- 
pation of things which are likely to happen or not to 
happen causes wide fluctuations in a stock market but 
has nothing to do with real value. The attitude of the 
department in the past has been largely—what would a 
willing seller take for a property.”’ 

‘*The use of a transfer of contingent property as being 
synonymous with similar property often leads to con- 
troversy for the reason that a property may be adjacent 
to another and may not be similar in any respect. One 
may be on the structure and the other on the edge, or 
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mining might not be feasible. This also applies in the 
oil districts, especially in what is known as a spotted 
field where one property produces oil in quantities and 
the adjoining property comes in dry. Similar property 
is probably more often found in the coal industry than 
any other deposit with the possible exception of dolomite 
or limestone. Any deposit which ean be found in almost 
unlimited quantities has very little value for the reason 
of ease of replacements.’ 

‘*Properties located in different sections of the coun- 
try are totally dissimilar. For instance, the zine mines 
of New Jersey produce a zine oxide ore while the mines 
in the Joplin district contain a zine sulphide. The sand 
deposits of New Jersey are vastly different from those 
of Illinois. The salt of Louisiana differs from that found 
in Michigan. The iron ore of Alabama would not be 
recognized as having any commercial value in the Lake 
Superior regions. 

‘* A claim is often made by various industries for great 
value for their raw products on account of their prox- 
imity to a railroad, waterway, or an industrial center, 
using as an argument the great saving in freight rates; 
but this is offset by the rate of transportation on the fin- 
ished product. There is an absolute division line beyond 
which many products of iron ore can not go on account 
of meeting the competition of another district. Some 
concerns have only foreign competition. But the loca- 
tion of practically all plants is made with some partieu- 
lar advantage in view, so if these questions were always 
features in valuation, the ramifications would be too in- 
tricate to follow. 


AN ERRONEOUS IMPRESSION 


‘*Inasmuch as the inception of valuation in the com- 
plex metals relies on factors such as tonnages and yield 
of ores which are necessarily but estimates and approxi- 
mations at best, it might seem natural to conclude that 
all subsequent steps could with just as much permission 
be of only about the same accuracy. Such an impression 
if one exists is erroneous, for after the basis is estab- 
lished the answer is purely one of mathematies.’’ 

‘*A natural resource is worth a certain purchase price 
at any time prior to its exhaustion. As the natural re- 
source is removed and sold the value of the property 
from which it is taken decreases, until, upon exhaustion, 
the value of the property as the container of a natural 
resource has become nil. The principle upon which an 
appraisal of a natural resource is based, when no other 
definite determination of its value is possible, is that a 
prospective purchaser shall have the price paid for it 
returned at a rate commensurate with its exhaustion: 
and, at the same time, receive a rate of interest upon his 
investment commensurate with the risk of loss incident 
to the investment.”’ 

‘There are numerous methods of discounting to pres- 
ent worth, which are applicable to the various problems 
of valuation. The selection of a method depends upon 
the nature of the valuation to be made. The following 
examples, one a simple problem, the other complex, will 
illustrate how a value on a basie date may be arrived at: 

‘‘In the first instance, we will assume on March 1, 
1913, there was a fully developed embloe tonnage of 
1,000,000 tons under lease at 25 cents a ton, and a mini- 
mum royalty rate of 25,000 tons per year which will 
give a 40-yéar life. There is no indication that actual 
mining operations will be initiated in the near future 
and the lease has an unexpired term of 50 years, So there 
is no reason to expect that the royalties will be paid at a 
greater rate than that specified in the minimum ro 


valty 
clause of the lease. The total royalty to be expected is 
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1,000,000 tons at 25 cents per ton, or $250,000, which 
will be paid in equal annual installments over a life of 
40 years. There is nothing speculative about the amount 
of the royalty or the rate at which it will be received, so 
that the risk of realization isa minimum. The minimum 
interest rate recognized by the Income Tax Unit for the 
valuation of a lessor equity is 6 percent, which is used 
in the case of discounting total expected royalties, over 
a period of 40 years, to a present worth as of March 1, 


1913. Discounting at this rate gives a March 1 value of 
$88,600. This amount divided by 1,000,000 tons gives a 


depletion unit of 8.86 cents per ton. The yearly income 
from 25,000 tons at 25 cents is $6,250, depletion at the 
above rate is $2,215, and the income is the difference be- 
tween the two, or $4,035, on which the tax is paid. 


A CoMPLEX VALUATION 

‘‘The second illustration is a complex valuation as at 
March 1, 1913, in the ease of a large gold dredging opera- 
tion. In such a case there may be fifteen or twenty 
dredges, some capable of handling 10,000 eubie yards 
per day and others having smaller capacities, each 
dredge having a different operating cost dependent upon 
the nature of the ground in which it is working, and 
each dredge recovering a different amount of gold per 
eubie yard mined. The period during which each dredge 
will operate must be determined. Some dredges will 
have to be dismantled and moved to other portions of the 
property at various times, and they will cease operations 
one by one as the gold-bearing gravels become exhausted. 
This problem is attacked by determining as accurately as 
possible the expected operating profit from each dredge 
for each year of its operation, and, from this, the total 
expected profit per year for the entire operation. From 
this amount is deducted the expected yearly costs of dis- 
mantling and removal of dredges and expected capital 
additions by years leaving variable but decreasing 
amounts of expected yearly income. 

‘‘In the case of the iron ore lessor the valuation was 
that of an income of equal yearly amounts and only one 
discount factor was needed. When a valuation of a 
variable annual income is necessary, each year’s income 
must be reduced to present worth by a separate discount 
factor. If there are twenty years of income there are 
twenty factors. As there are numerous uncertain fac- 
tors involved in an appraisal of this character, the risk 
of realization of the profits is greater than in the first 
case given, and an investor would expect a greater rate 
of interest upon the purchase price, say 10 percent. The 
higher rate of interest may be considered as insurance 
against loss of either principal or interest from the in- 
vestment. If a number of investments are made, some 
will return high profits and in others there will be losses, 
but the average profit from all investments will approxi- 
mate the 6 percent return from the safer class of mining 
investment. 

‘The March 1, 1913, value of each year’s income hav- 
ing been determined by discounting at 10 percent, the 
sum of these amounts gives the Mareh 1, 1913, value of 
the total expected income from the mining operation. 
The March 1, 1913, value of the expected income is com- 
posed of two elements, values for depreciation and de- 
pletion. Both the purchase price of the natural resource 
and the cost of the equipment needed for its exploitation 
are included in this value. As the cost of future capital 
additions has already been deducted from the expected 
yearly profits before they were discounted to values as 
at March 1, 1913, it only remains to deduct the March 1, 
1913, value of the depreciable assets from the value of 
the income already determined. The remainder is the 
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value for depletion. The unit rate for depletion is de- 
termined by dividing the value for depletion by the total 
number of ounces of recoverable gold in the mine. The 
yearly tax free deduction for depletion is determined by 
multiplying the rate of depletion per ounce by the num- 
ber of ounces of gold removed from the mine and sold 
during the year. 

‘*Valuations of oil and gas properties are made in a 
similar manner. Valuations of mines are more fre- 
quently made on the assumption of equal annual income 
for the entire life of the mine or by a series of valuations 
of equal annual income for different periods of the life 
of the mine. The computation of value for depletion and 
the depletion rate per ton in the two examples given is 
based upon one recoverable product from the ore. In 
cases where there are several products from the same 
ore, such as gold, silver, copper, lead, and zine, the com- 
putations of values and rates for depletion are still more 
complicated and difficult. 

‘*It may be taken for granted that there is no formula 
which can be used indiscriminately, but that in the last 
analysis many valuations are questions of judgment 
which must be left to men who are familiar with the 
industry and the field. Such men are attached to the 
Natural Resources Division, grouped into industries.’’ 


CHANGE IN TAX MACHINERY 


DMINISTRATIVE changes in the income tax 

unit of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, which 

will benefit the mining industry as well as other 
industries, were announced recently by Commissioner 
Blair. Assistant Deputy Commissioner E. W. Chatter- 
ton has been appointed production manager of the unit 
to expedite the audit, review, and settlement of pending 
claims and assessments. The Review Division has been 
abolished and thus much of the red tape procedure is 
eliminated in the settlement of cases adjusted in the 
Natural Resources Division. 

The latter division has established its own review sec- 
tion which has been placed under Mr. W. E. Hix, and this 
will facilitate final action. Under former procedure, the 
Natural Resources Division would give the taxpayer a 
hearing at which a basis of settlement would be agreed 
upon. The taxpayer’s liability would then be computed 
on this basis, and the ease would be sent to the Review 
Division for approval. This division frequently would 
undertake to upset the valuations and other computa- 
tions made by the Natural Resource engineers and audi- 
tors, and the ease would be sent back for redetermina- 
tion, whereupon the taxpayer would be required to come 
to Washington for another hearing and final settlement 
would be postponed for months. 


PETROLEUM SPECIFICATIONS MEETING 
HE INTERDEPARTMENTAL Petroleum Speei- 
fications Committee, which prepares tentative 
specifications for all petroleum products, including 

gasoline, kerosene, fuel and iubricating oils, for the United 
States Government, will hold an open meeting on July 3 
at 9:00 a. m. in the auditorium of the Interior Building 
in Washington, D. C. At this meeting the Specifications 
for Petroleum Produets, which have been published as 
Technieal Paper 305 of the Bureau of Mines, and the 
Testing Methods for Petroleum Produets, which have 
just appeared as Technical Paper 298, will be diseussed 
in detail. It is hoped by the committee that all persons 
interested will feel free to be present and express their 
views on the subject. 
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GOVERNMENT TO COLLECT WAR MINERALS DATA 
AS PREPAREDNESS MEASURE 


HE GOVERNMENT has established an organ- 

ization designed to formulate preparedness meas- 

ures in connection with war minerals and any 
possible future emergency similar to that which arose 
when the demand for these minerals suddenly was in- 
creased many fold by the entry of the United States into 
the World War. 

Through the newly established Division of War Min- 
erals Supply, placed in operation May 1, a wealth of 
data will be gathered concerning operations engaged in 
the mining of tungsten, manganese, chrome, and mer- 
eury. This material will deal with the following details 
concerning each enterprise producing these minerals: 
present production; cost of production; amount of min- 
eral in known deposits; possibility of speedily increasing 
production through extension of operations; maximum 
of increased production, and cost of operation under 
peak demand conditions. 

After this supply of information is collected, the newly 
ereated machinery will be engaged constantly in keeping 
the data up to date as a means of preparedness against 
any posible contingency. 

ConsTANT REVISION OF DaTA 

The new organization, which is a division of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, and under the direction of H. S. Mulli- 
ken, who has acted as special assistant to Director Bain 
of the bureau, is charged with the maintenance of a 
proper balance of trade among the mineral industries of 
the nation, as well as handling matters relating to the 
supply of strategic minerals involved in war plans of 
the government. Other related duties will be added to 
its work from time to time. 

The work will be carried on by a liaison committee ap- 
pointed by the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers at the request of the General Staff of 
the WwW ar Department. Director Smith, of the Geological 
Survey; President Dwight, of the Institute; Pope Yate- 
man, and Mr. Mulliken are members of this committee. 
Additions to the personnel of the committee probably 
will be made at a later date. Supplementing the com- 
mittee’s activities will be those based upon the war min- 
erals investigations carried on by the Bureau of Mines 
during the war. 

Preliminary organization work has taken up the three 
weeks which have elapsed since the creation of the divi- 
sion. Soon, however, a functioning machinery will be 
spread across the country for the purpose of gathering 
the detailed data on the five major war minerals, with 
others probably to be added as the work progresses. 

To Form Sus-CoMMITTEES 

Sub-committees will be appointed, each of which will 
be assigned to the study of some specific mineral or in- 
dividual mining district. The information which will 
thus be aequired will be forwarded to the central com- 
mittee, which will at all times be in close cooperation 
with the Geological Survey and the War Department. 
Mr. Mulliken is to be chairman of the central committee. 

Plans have been completed whereby the division will 
concern itself directly with the prices of the non-ferrous 
metals. Through this phase of the work, the technical 
press will publish weekly quotations of the prices of 
these metals which will bear the sanction of the govern- 
ment and will hold the same position in the mining in- 
dustry that similar quotations handled by the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture bear to the farming industry. It 
is believed that this service will be of special benefit to 
those who produce and engage in the marketing of these 
metals on other than the most extensive scales, since it 
will furnish a basis upon which contracts can be drawn 
with a knowledge of stability. 


HELIUM CONSERVATION MEASURE IS 
PRESENTED TO CONGRESS 

IRECT EFFORTS are being made through leg- 

islative channels to assure conservation of helium 

gas as a measure of national defense and future 

industrial utility. These efforts are crystallized in a bill, 

now pending before Congress, which has the indorsement 

of the President and the Secretaries of War, the Navy, 

and the Interior, and the approval of the Director of the 

Budget. With this volume of support the measure is 
practically assured of success. 

From present information, it is estimated that 
500,000,000 eubie feet of helium gas are dissipated an- 
nually, this loss occurring in the commercial consump- 
tion of natural gases which not yet have been denuded of 
the helium content. Experts concede the immense value 
of our helium gas reserves, and the strategic and com- 
mercial advantages they possess for the nation. These 
advantages rest not only in its use as an element in pos- 
sible future wars in replacing the hydrogens now used 
as lifting power for Army and Navy dirigibles, but com- 
mercially in the passenger and freight dirigibles in use. 
Research will inevitably lead to new and important de- 
velopment in connection with the uses of helium. 

Helium gas is a natural resource available to the 
United States alone and authoritative opinion empha- 
sizes the necessity for its conservation, since it is a cer- 
tainty that any other country possessing such 2 a monop- 
oly would jealously conserve it. 

The bill recently introduced in Congress bears these 
ideas in mind and seeks the achievement of correspond- 
ing results, calling for an appropriation to prevent, so 
far as possible, the present waste of helium, to obtain 
control of such undeveloped fields as now are known to 
contain helium, thus achieving a successful underground 
natural storage of the gas until such time as national 
necessities require its extraction. By that time, govern- 
ment studies and research will have resulted in such 
added information that will improve design of extrae- 
tion and reduce production cost to an everyday figure. 
The bill also provides for operation of existing govern- 
ment plants for production of helium to fill present de- 
mands of the Army and the Navy, and precautionary 


measures regulating exportation of helium also are pro- 
posed. 


PRODUCTION OF STONE IN 1921 
BOUT 62,400,000 short tons of stone was quarried 
in the United States in 1921, aceording to the 
Geological Survey. This is more than 20 percent 
less than the production in 1920. The estimated value 
of this stone is $92,500,000, a decrease of 30 percent as 
compared with 1920. The figures given were obtained 
by comparing the reports of certain representative com- 
panies for 1920 and 1921. The reports compared’ for 
building, monumental, paving, curbing, flux, and 
crushed stone represent more than 35 percent of the 
total for each product. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF ALASKA’S COAL IS RESOLVING 


INTO A REAL INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM 


EFINITE ANSWERS for two major questions 

involving the Alaskan coal fields soon will be fur- 

nished when a decision is made by the Lake and 
Export Coal Company regarding its proposed commer- 
cial development of the deposits, and when final results 
of the naval consumption tests place the Chickaloon 
River and Bering River coals on a definite basis as re- 
gards quality. 

Upon events which immediately follow completion by 
the Lake and Export company of its examinations of 
the deposits will hinge many of the future chances of 
development of the Alaskan fields. The situation 
reaches a climax because of the peculiar conditions 
under which the industrial organization sent its engin- 
eers to investigate the 


That these coal deposits are not the bonanzas which 
many think them to be is an open secret, upon which 
additional light has been thrown since the transfer of 
the supervision of the Alaska coal fields from the Navy 
Department to the Department of the Interior. This 
condition has been more or less common knowledge dur- 
ing the past year or two, but it has remained for an 
actual effort to link private enterprise with the develop- 
ment to bring to the fore the more accurate reports of 
the practicality of mining and the quality of the Alaskan 
deposits. 

One close student of the situation, who has come in 
contact with official views, states that ‘‘there are many 
coal deposits in the eastern part of the United States that 
are far superior to 


deposits. 

Primarily, officials 
of the Interior De- 
partment who are 
charged with the task 
of developing some 
means whereby the 
coal operations in the 
territory may be 
made commercially 
feasible, are aware of 
the fact that none but 
an industrial organi- 
zation of considerable 
magnitude and finan- 
cial power can hope 
to achieve the results 
which are being 
sought. These officials 


View of the Chickaloon coal field in Alaska, showing mining 


those of Alaska and 
which never have been 
even distantly consid- 
ered as being suitable 
for development at 
the present time.’’ 
This same authority 
declares that if the 
Alaskan deposits were 
located in the United 
States no attention 
would be paid to 
them. There is, how- 
ever, necessity for 
taking into consider- 
ation the value of 
these reserves as 
sources of coal sup- 


operations carried on by the Navy Department before super- plies for the Navy 
have laid stress upon vision of the fields was oe to the Department of the during periods of 
nterior 


the futility of any 
plans which fail to 
take this fact into consideration, for it is a certainty that 
‘*shoe-string’’ operators do not possess the ability to 
carry on the operations on the seale which will be 
necessary if the fields are to be successfully developed. 

Realizing these conditions, officials of the department 
have bent every effort toward interesting a company of 
major calibre in the proposition. Ten of the larger com- 
panies were canvassed, but only four were sufficiently 
interested in the matter to give the matter more than 
cursory attention. Of the four who did go into greater 
detail in their considerations, only one—the Lake and 
Export Coal Company—felt justified in sending its en- 
gineers to the field. These facts are being cited by offi- 
cials as indicating the business sagaeity that must be 
used in connection with the Alaskan fields if their devel- 
opment is to be made profitable. 

The underlying situation is that difficulties of mining, 
quality of eoal, lack of established market and other 
similar factors have caused all save one large company 
and several ‘‘shoe-string’’ enterprises to shy away from 
the proposition. 

In this connection, it is being pointed out that the gen- 
eral conception of the coal resources of the territory are 
greatly exaggerated. Reports cireulated broadly by 
many considered as authorities during several years 
have caused popular belief to picture almost limitless 
abundances of coal in Alaska, easy to mine, practical to 
market, and of superior quality. 


emergency when it 

would be impractical 

to bring coal from the Atlantie Coast to western ports 

if it were possible to fill the naval bunkers with coal pro- 
duced by mines closer at hand. 

This factor, emphasized by the fact that the navy 
spent over one million dollars in development work in 
the fields before they were turned over to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, is being given a place of promi- 
nence in discussions being carried on by government offi- 
cials. It is being pointed out that this preparedness 
measure, if all other elements in the situation were to be 
discarded, would cause the administration to place every 
possible enhancement in the pathway of those industrial 
organizations which evidence a desire to enter into the 
operations. 

It is evident that conditions prevail which are much 
(different than those which usually are found when the 
government turns over some of its resources to private 
industry for development. Many individual companies 
usually seek to seeure leases, options or other rights of 
similar nature over lands held by the government. The 
Alaskan coal situation is unique in that the operators 
who take over the development will face a greater pro- 
portion of risk than ordinarily is found in private busi- 
ness, With the result that eagerness is absent and the 
transaction is reduced to the coldest kind of business 
activity in efforts to gain a margin of profit in spite of 
natural conditions. 
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The following portion of a recent statement by the 
Department of the Interior indicates the narrowness of 
this margin as viewed by representative coal companies 
at the time that the development offer was extended to 
them: 

‘*The detailed plans were discussed with a number of 
companies, and were definitely considered by four firms. 
Of these, the Lake and Export Corporation, of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., was the only one considering the prospects 
sufficiently good to warrant the expense of a preliminary 
field and engineering examination. Accordingly, the 
Department of the Interior has agreed with the Lake 
and Export Corporation to give that company until July 
15 to complete an examination of the mines and pos- 
sible markets and to make an offer to the Secretary for 
the leasing and operation of the mines and marketing 
of the coal.’’ 

In the event that the Lake and Export company 
should find as a result of its field work that it could not 
operate the properties profitably, the government would 
face the practical necessity of making an especially en- 
hansive offer in order to assure naval coal supplies on 
the Pacific. Either this would be done, should the com- 
pany’s engineers return an unfavorable report, or the 
development would have to go on as best it could in the 
hands of the ‘‘shoe-string’’ operators, whose best efforts, 
say officials, would be productive in only a small degree 
beeause of the absence of an operating machine of 
sufficient magnitude to cope with the difficulties pre- 
sented. 


OIL STOCKS HELP TO OFFSET CUT 
IN COAL PRODUCTION 


TOCKS of gas and fuel oils have been playing a 
S large part in offsetting a decrease in coal production 

caused by the strike, according to the interpretation 
placed by officials upon statistics just released by the 
Bureau of Mines showing that comparison of the first 
quarter of this year with the corresponding period in 
1921 indicates an increased domestic consumption of 
458,235,000 gallons and an increased production of 
140,741,000 gallons. 

Stocks of gas and fuel oils are reported as totaling 
1,250,278 gallons, a decrease of 71,000,000 gallons as 
compared with the February reserve. Exports and ship- 
ments were 68,544,000 gallons less during the first quar- 
ter of this year than those of the similar period in 1921. 

The nation’s gasoline stock is still increasing and had 
on April 1 passed, by some 47,000,000 gallons, the high 
record mark of 807,000,000 gallons reported in storage 
March 1. Stocks of 854,232,000 gallons were on hand 
April 1, a supply 20 percent greater than for April 1, 
1921, and 36 percent greater than for April 1, 1920. 

The number of operative refineries in the United 
States increased from 296 to 306 during the month of 
March. The daily average amount of oil run through 
the stills was 1,390,000 barrels, an increase of 22,000 
barrels in the daily average over the preceding month. 
The refineries in operation show a 79 percent operative 
status based on their daily indicated capacities, this be- 
ing an increase of 3 percent over the month of February. 

Kerosene stocks decreased 10,000,000 gallons dur- 
ing March. Present stocks are 125,000,000 gallons less 
than a year ago; production for the first quarter’ was 
less, and exports, shipments to insular possessions, and 
domestic consumption were greater. 
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VALUABLE COAL STORAGE DATA WILL BE 
COMPILED WITHIN THREE MONTHS 
NEW and thoroughly comprehensive chapter will 
A be added to the history of coal storage investiga- 

tions when a report is made three months hence 
upon the results of studies now being conducted by the 
Bureau of Mines and the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tie Commeree under the immediate supervision of F. R. 
Wadleigh, head of the coal section of the latter organ- 
ization. 

Material for the report will be drawn largely from 
answers received from over two hundred of the most 
important industrial coal consumers of the country in 
reply to a questionnaire circulated among them. Data 
contained in these replies now is being tabulated. 
When this work is completed, the results will be inter- 
preted by experts of the two bureaus. Those closely 
familiar with the involved conditions of the coal indus- 
try are freely predicting that the contents of this report 
probably will prove of exceptional value to the industry 
by presenting material which will aid materially in self- 
stabilization through a greater and more intelligent em- 
ployment of the storage of coal as a means of inducing a 
more even production of coal throughout the entire year. 

It already is evident that solutions will be supplied 
for technical and economic problems which long have 
been connected with the storage of coal, centered mainly 
under the classifications of oxidization, cost of storage, 
length of time that storage is feasible, location of storage 
plants, and the most efficient methods to be pursued in 
the extra handling of coal which is involved. 

In undertaking this work the government experts have 
at their disposal a wealth of material furnished by in- 
vestigations conducted by foreign governments. Studies 
of this type first were undertaken by the German govern- 
ment in 1865, with the French and British following 
closely within the same decade. 

Three factors are being given close consideration in 
efforts to determine the best method of storage. It is 
expected that the final deductions will go far to show 
whether it is more economical and practical to store coal 
under water or above, and whether better results are to 
be obtained by storage in closed sheds or in the open, 
with due consideration being given at all times to local 
conditions. The question of the type of floor or ground 
that best lends itself to efficient storage also is being 
studied in detail. 

In addition to these larger problems, the report also 
will cover the following: 

Location of storage with reference to point where coal 
is used; quantity stored (maximum and average) ; 
methods of preventing spontaneous combustion; meth- 
ods of handling fires; devices used for observing tem- 
perature and inspection; danger point as regards tem- 
perature; degradation in size in stored coal; deteriora- 
tion in heating value; tonnage that can be stored per 
acre of available space ; maximum depth of pile allowed; 
best time of year to store; cost of plant; cost of main- 
tenance; cost of handling in and out of storage; effect 
of climate on stored coal, if any; costs of unloading and 
releasing, costs of investment and fixed charges. 
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Woofing and Warping 
VII. Senator Arthur Capper 


A Series of Scrutinies Directed Toward Notable Legislative Personalities 
By IRA L. SMITH 


RTHUR CAPPER, the man who has led the rural 

hosts into the land of milk and honey, is as un- 

usual as a one-winged bat flying backwards. All 
because old Dame Nature sat back in her easy chair some 
fifty-odd years ago and decided to do something different. 
She put away her knitting and went out in the kitchen 
to do some puttering around with a few choice odds and 
ends of traits of character that were on the pantry shelf. 
She mixed them all together; the result is among us in 
the mind that’s been devising plans these many years to 
put the farmers all to the merry. 

Time was when the countryside was a quiet place 
where cows laid down in the shadow of trees beside 
drowsy brooks, and where a field of golden grain was 
content to nod its head with the complacency of a man 
who has been married for fifty years. But things are 
different now, since Capper began knocking them for a 
row of tail-spins out in the rhubarb belt. The lowing 
herd, instead of winding slowly o’er the lea, as in days of 
yore, gallops briskly back and forth, proclaiming in 
bovine accents the praises of the man who made the 
country something more than a place to run roads 
through. As for the golden fields, they bob their heads 
excitedly as they discuss the deeds of a quiet fellow who 
found time enough left over from the job of running a 
whole flock of newspapers to play first fiddle when it 
Arthur Capper came to putting more pro-farmer bills through Congress 
than there are left-handed thinkers in Russia. 

It’s well worth while to take a few spare thoughts by the napes of their necks and set them to 
work analyzing the make-up of this paradox who has done such notable things since he first came to 
bask in the shadow of the Capitol’s dome. Success mainly became attracted to him because of his 
ability to look up at a clear sky and see just exactly what the farmers want. Having figured out 
what desires are nestling beneath the broad-brimmed straw hats that bob along behind plow horses, he 
quietly vroceeds to use seventeen distinct variet'cs of speed in satisfying the boys out in the tall grass. 

He is more retiring than the squire’s daughter at her first barn dance. 


As far as extemporaneous 
speaking is concerned, he takes life easy. This probably is because he has poked away at the keys 
of an Underwood so long during his career as @ newspaper man that he has become better acquainted 
with the sight of words than with their sound. All this means that he is a rarer sight on the floor than 
hips on an eel. 

Physically he is frail, weighing several points south of what an average man can show in a tussle 
on the Fairbanks. But he is as wiry as Old Man Wiry hisself, and as active as a fire department on 
the Fourth of July. His hobbies are bananas in the top right-hand drawer of his desk, and golf early 
in the morning. 

Staggering into the last paragraph, it might be said that there is no end to his accomplishments 
for the rustic brethren. Should years to come find each quarter acre of farming land in this broad 
country of ours bedecked with a statue erected to the memory of his achievements, those who spend 
their lives scratching the face of Mother Earth will only have made a feeble gesture toward giving 
proper credit to the man who made the hay-seed famous. 


€ 
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FEDERAL OFFICIALS SEEK INCREASED EFFICIENCY 
FOR GOVERNMENT COAL PURCHASING SYSTEM 


HE GOVERNMENT is giving serious considera- 

tion to its coal purchasing methods, two reports 

on the subject having been submitted recently to 
the Federal Purchasing Board of the Bureau of the Bud- 
get by members of that organization’s sub-committee on 
coordination of government purchases of coal. 

While no final action has been taken, the board appar- 
ently is inclined to feel that some new plan for coordi- 
nation should be adopted if the purchase of coal is to be 
brought under the general character of policies employed 
by the Bureau of the Budget to secure the greatest pos- 
sible return for money spent in purchases for the govern- 
ment. The coal purchasing system used by the Pennsyl- 
yania Railroad has been brought to the attention of the 
board, it is understood, and may furnish a model for a 
similar plan to be applied to federal activities. This 
system’s main feature is found in a central coordinating 
agency which supervises all purchases of coal, though it 
only makes recommendations to the various agencies 
that actually make the purchases, rather than dictating 
the exact conditions under which the coal is to be bought. 


RECOMMENDATION For CENTRAL Bopy 


Establishment of a central federal coal purchasing 
committee is recommended in one of the reports sub- 
mitted to the Federal Purchase Board. This committee 
would have a membership consisting of representatives 
of the following government branches: Navy Depart- 
ment, War Department, U. S. Shipping Board, Panama 
Canal, and the Bureau of Mines. It is recommended in 
this report that the committee’s duties be as follows: 

1. To formulate and put into effect policies and meth- 
ods that should be followed in the purehase of coal for 
all government requirements. 

2. To coordinate the work of government coal pur- 
chasing agencies in preparing specifications and sending 
out requests for bids, and in making and awarding con- 
tracts for their coal supplies, whether for short term or 
long term periods. 

3. To keep informed regarding all government coal 
requirements, the use of different kinds and grades of 
coal, plant equipment, coal handling facilities, storage 
facilities and transportation, sampling, analyses and 
tests, as well as all other matters affecting the govern- 
ment coal purchases. 

4. To keep informed and closely in touch with market 
prices of coal; general conditions in the industry ; trans- 
portation facilities and conditions, labor conditions, new 
coal mining developments and new developments in the 
use of fuels, new fuels and methods of sampling and 
analysis; such information to be supplied to the different 
government coal purchasing coal agencies. 

d+. To represent the government in all dealings with 
the coal industry involving the policies and methods of 
the government in making coal purchases to meet its 
requirements. 

Disapproval of the idea of centralized purchase is ex- 
pressed by the other report in the following language: 

‘We do not recommend centralized purchase in one 
office or department for all government departments. 
This plan,is believed to be uneconomical and unwork- 
able. The requirements of the various government de- 
partments are so different that no one office could satis- 
factorily buy for all departments. There are the same 
reasons for having a purchasing office in each depart- 
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ment as there are for having separate government de- 
partments themselves. It is believed that one depart- 
ment could no more buy coal to advantage for all gov- 
ernment departments than could one department trans- 
act all the other business of each government depart- 
ment—that is, doing away with all government depart- 
ments and having only one. 

‘*Furthermore, each government department is held 
responsible for the expenditure of its own appropriation. 
And since each department is responsible, each must be 
given authority to expend its appropriation in the man- 
ner considered most advisable. Centralized purchase 
would take away this authority. 

‘*Each department would have to maintain practically 
the same coal purchasing organizations as at present, as 
the control of requirements and actual handling of the 
coal at the various points of consumption would neces- 
sarily have to be under the department of which those 
activities are a part. The volume of purchase would be 
so great as to be unwieldly and would be beyond the ea- 
pacity of smaller contractors. There would be unavoid- 
able friction between the various departments and the 
central purchase office. The plan of centralized purchase 
of coal for all government departments and establish- 
ments is considered inadvisable, and it is not recom- 
mended.’’ 

The two reports, differing in essentials only in regard 
to the question of centralized supervision of purchases, 
cover a wide range of subjects connected with the pur- 
chase of coal by the government, many recommendations 
being made which are calculated to enable the govern- 
ment to secure its coal at a lower price and in a more 
efficient manner than has been the case heretofore. 


OTHER INTERESTING FEATURES 


Some of the most interesting of the recommendations 
are those which aim to secure better prices and economies 
in purchase by exciting greater competition among those 
seeking to secure government fuel contracts. 

‘*Today the government is not getting the widest pos- 
sible competition for supplying its coal requirements, 
nor has it done so in the past, for various reasons. 

‘*Unreasonable and inequitable regulations and speci- 
fications, delay in payment for coal furnished, lack of 
knowledge of coals and their uses, of prices and market 
conditions, have all restricted competition; many repu- 
table and large coal companies have declined to, bid on 
government contracts for these and other reasons.”’ 

The following recommendations have been made in an 
effort to eliminate these conditions: 


1. Greater publicity in requesting bids. 

2. Greater centralization of 
mended by the committee. 

3. The adoption and use of standard forms for pro- 
posals, bids, specifications and contraects—that will be 
simple, equitable, practical, and of such a nature that 
every reputable coal company would be willing to offer 
suitable coal. 


purchases, as recom- 


4. Having the coal purchasing agencies of the govern- 
ment keep in closer touch with the industry, through the 
Central Coal Purchasing Committee, thus securing its 
assistance, cooperation and advice. 

5+. Having all proposals for annual contracts made 
public at the same date, as nearly as is possible. 


PLAN INAUGURATED FOR TRADE ASSOCIATIONS TO 
COOPERATE WITH GOVERNMENT 


ELATIONS now are being established between 

the Department of Commerce and trade associa- 

tions for the distribution of trade statisties. They 
are thoroughly voluntary, and are being made under a 
plan which places the department as the distributor of 
the statistics to all who are interested, including the 
trade press, jobbers, and ultimate consumers, as well as 
the members of the associations themselves. This plan 
is in keeping with the outline drawn at the recent meet- 
ing of representatives of the associations with officials 
of the department. 

David L. Wing, who for many 
years was a member of the staff of 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
has been appointed by Secretary 
Hoover to represent the depart- 
ment in establishing relations 
with such of the associations as 
desire to enter into the coopera- 
tive agreement. 

Due to the present situation 
centering in the eoal strike, the 
various coal trade associations 
have had little opportwiity to 
take up the matter of their rela- 
tionship with the department. 
For that matter, the entire sub- 
ject is so intricate and involves so 
many elements of policy that few 
of the several hundred associa- 
tions in the country have com- 
munieated with the department 
in the short time that had passed 
since Mr. Wing instituted the ac- 
tive liaison activities. : 

Although the Department of 
Commerce will make no move to- 
ward interpreting the law or tell- 
ing the associations what they 
“an or cannot do, it will seek to 
ereate confidence in those quar- 
ters where officials of associations 
have been inclined to discontinue 
their collection of valuable trade 
statistics on the ground that. they 
were not certain of their position, preferring to have 
nothing to do with the entire matter rather than take a 
chance of becoming the subjects of legal prosecution. 

Under the plan which is being built up, representa- 
tives of the Department of Commerce throughout the 
country will receive from the associations in their dis- 
tricts such statistical matter as is to be distributed, plae- 
ing the copies of this matter in the mails immediately to 
be distributed to a mailing list covering all who are 
interested in the figures. This system will facilitate 
speedy handling of the statistics by eliminating the 
necessity of forwarding them to Washington. Copies of 
all these statistical compilations will, of course, be sent 
to the Washington offices of the department, where mate- 
rial gathered from them will be used in the industrial 
statistical work carried on by the government. 

While officials of the department do not deny that it 
will be possible for individuals to make illegal use of 
figures that are gathered and distributed in a thoroughly 
legal fashion and with honest intent, reliance will be 
placed largely upon complaints from those who are 


DAVID L. 


affeeted as a means of eliminating any illegal activities 
that may appear. 

A distinet effort toward progress was made by Seere- 
tary Hoover when he addressed a meeting of the National 
Manufacturers’ Association, New York, May 10, pre- 
senting a plan under which the trade associations would 
be registered with some government agency, an outline 
of their activities being on file with federal authorities. 

Under this plan, after federal approval has been 
given the associations’ activities, they would proceed 
with their operations. Complaint 
brought against any of these op- 
erations would result, however, in 
hearings being held by federal 
authorities in the case. If it were 
proved that the acts complained 
against were unlawful, these par- 
ticular funetions would be sus- 
pended. If the associations in- 
sisted on continuing them, they 
would be subject to prosecution. 
The same procedure would govern 
cases where it was complained 
that the associations had extended 
their activities beyond those listed 
in their original proposals. 

In diseussing the situation and 
presenting the plan, Secretary 
Hoover said, in part, as follows: 

‘*We have had much discussion 
upon trade associations. I do not 
propose to enter here upon the 
great value of the vast majority 
of them for advancement in our 
whole economie machine, nor to 
discuss the evils of that minority 
which receives so large majority 
of attention in the publie press. 
The large discussion of trade asso- 
ciations does not vibrate around 
those which are constructive, 
which contribute to higher busi- 
ness ethies, which daily advance 
the efficiency of our processes of 
produetion and distribution. It 
revolves around that minority which are, or are thought 
to be, guilty of restraint of competition and therefore a 
violation in spirit or in law of the restraint of trade acts. 

‘But your purpose and mine is upon the dull side of 
advaneing constructive ideas; of endeavor to build up 
the progress and prosperity of our people. The 
minority are the concern of the officers of the law. I am 
interested in this minority only so far as the handling of 
them has created a great uncertainty of what is or what 
is not a restraint of trade. This uneertainty now 
threatens to destroy many useful services because most 
men will not do a good act if they fear it may be inter- 
preted as being wrong. I believe the time has come 
when we must have some assistance from the law, but 
this does not imply the alteration of the purpose of the 
restraint of trade aets. 

‘* At the time the Sherman Act was passed the country 
was in the throes of growing consolidations of capital. 
These were consolidations of actual ownership, and the 
country was alive with complaint of attempts to crush 
competitors with unfair practices and destructive com- 
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petition. Large numbers of trade associations were 
then in existence, but were scarcely even discussed in 
this connection. Since that time the trade associations 
have grown in number, and some minority have thrown 
a reflection upon the good purposes of the majority. 


PERFORM BENEFICIAL FUNCTIONS 


‘“‘The legitimate and advantageous trade associa- 
tions perform some thirty-odd different functions in the 
interest of their members and the community at large. 
A minority undertake activities that have been called 
into question. The legitimate trade associations 
possess four important differences from capital consoli- 
dations. 

First. Their objectives are simply to lessen produc- 
tion and distribution costs or losses, to increase consump- 
tion of their special commodities, to facilitate even and 
steady supply, to protect their rights in relation to other 
economic groups. 

Second. The above purposes are open to the common 
interest of a whole trade, not a fraction of it. 

Third. The purposes of these associations do not in- 
elude control of price or profits, production or distribu- 
tion. 

Fourth. These associations may be dissolved instantly 
without any disturbance of capital or production. 

‘Tt is my belief that if they are to grow in beneficent 
directions they should have some definition in law that 
will remove the uncertainties of their situation. 


DevIATES From OTHER PLANS 


‘‘The proposal that I should like to put forward for 
your consideration is a deviation from the proposals re- 
cently urged by Senator Edge. I lay no claim to orig- 
inality in this matter. Without entering upon legal 
formulation, the suggestion is that there shoutd be en- 
acted a minor extension to the Clayton Act to the effect 
that interstate trade associations should be permitted to 
file with some appropriate governmental agency the plan 
of their operations and the functions they propose to 
earry on. “That upon approval of such of these functions 
as do not apparently contravene the restraint of trade 
acts, they may proceed with their operations. If, upon 
complaint, however, either of individuals or the low 
officers of the government, that these functions do re- 
strain trade, then after a hearing and proof the right to 
continue these particular functions shall be suspended, 
and if continued they shall be subject to prosecution. 
Also, if it shall be proved that they have extended their 
activities beyond the functions in their original pro- 
posals they shall be subject to prosecution from restraint 
of trade violations. Associations which do not wish to 
secure this limited interpretation of the law with its 
assistance to confidence should not be required to do 
so; they, however, necessarily assume themselves the job 
of interpreting the law with the risks such interpreta- 
tion entails. These ideas would be inapplicable to con- 
solidations of capital, and I would not propose that they 
should. All who know the situation in these associations 
will realize that in the main their membership comprises 
smaller businesses. Such measures will serve to protect 
small business, for big business takes eare of itself. 

‘*T need not refer here to the beneficent results that 
have been attained to the community by the legitimate 
associations in the safeguarding of quality of goods, in 
reduction of waste in manufacture and distribution, in 
promotion of foreign trade, and a score of directions 
that make for the upbuilding of our commerce and in- 
dustry. These are the sort of things that we must pre- 
serve in American life.’’ 
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SUCCESS OF IRON ORE EXPERIMENTS 
WILL BE BOON TO WEST 
CONOMIC BENEFITS of immense value to the 
mining industry in Pacifie coast states are prom- 
ised by investigations of sponge iron production 
and carburization now being carried on by the Bureau 
of Mines. Suecessful results from these studies are ex- 
pected to greatly reduce costs of copper sulphide pre- 
cipitation, as well as to open up iron ore deposits and 
provide cheaper iron and steel for the western states. 

Engineers in charge of the investigations, which are 
being conducted at the Northwestern station of the bu- 
reau, at Seattle, Washington, under the immediate direc- 
tion of Clyde E. Williams, superintendent of the station, 
expect to be able to draw definite deductions from their 
studies within four months. 

SUBJECT OF INCREASING ATTENTION 

Since the Anaconda company began the leaching of 
tailings by iron in 1914, the precipitation of copper from 
sulphide solutions by this means has been receiving in- 
creased attention on the part of the large copper pro- 
dueers. It was estimated by engineers of the Anaconda 
company shortly before the war that scrap iron could be 
used for this purpose until its cost rose above $10 per 
ton. It is when scrap reaches a price corresponding to 
this figure that it becomes necessary to secure cheaper 
iron, mainly through reliance upon the use of sponge 
iron. 

Under existing costs of electric power, it is economi- 
eally impossible to produce sponge iron by the Swedish 
method which depends entirely upon the electrical fur- 
nace. The bureau’s experts have been producing sponge 
iron more economically by low temperature reduction of 
the iron oxide, with subsequent introduction into the 
electric furnace for melting and carburization to pro- 
duee pig iron. 

When the studies have advanced sufficiently to disclose 
a regulation of variables, such as temperature, time, 
oxidation, and carburization, which will permit of deter- 
mination of the cheapest method of operation, it is be- 
lieved that the greater part of the task will have been 
completed, since the potential supply of electrical energy 
on the Pacific coast is more than sufficient to insure 
feasible commercial production of sponge iron, once the 
most efficient process is discovered. Deposits running 
along the coast from Lower California to Vancouver 
Island are the sources from which iron oxide for sponge 
iron production may be obtained. 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

Results of the bureau’s investigations in connection 
with carburization in the manufacture of synthetic cast 
iron are incorporated in a paper recently prepared by 
Clyde E. Williams and C. E. Sims, metallurgist and elee- 
trometallurgist, respectively, of the Northwest experi- 
ment station. This paper was presented by Mr. Williams 
before the general meeting of the American Electro- 
chemical Society at Baltimore, April 28, where it was 
declared by authorities to be a ‘‘distinet and valuable 
contribution to scientific knowledge.’’ 

‘“‘This study of carburization in the manufacture of 
synthetic cast iron was carried on because of the lack of 
definite information concerning the factors which influ- 
ence carburization,’’ Mr. Williams declared in his pres- 
entation of the subject. 

“*Instead of the sponge iron, steel serap in the form of 
turnings, punchings, and clippings was used, because it 
eliminated a number of variables introduced by the im- 
purities in the sponge iron. The results of this investi- 


gation consequently have direct bearing upon the present. 
practice of making synthetic cast iron from steel scrap.’™ 
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EXAGGERATION 


PROPOSALS, N. C. A. 


TRIKING STATEMENTS concerning the coal 

mine labor question, involving the charge that 

irregularity of the coal industry’s operations has 
been greatly exaggerated in the public mind by officials 
of the United Mine Workers of America, formed pre- 
dominating features of developments at the Fifth 
Annual Convention of the National Coal Association, 
Chieago, Ill., May 24 and 25. 

This exaggerated opinion of the industry’s seasonable 
character forms the excuse for proposed Federal legis- 
lation calling for regulation of 
coal mining to a greater or lesser 
degree, speakers told the conven- 
tion. Since many other basie in- 
dustries are more seasonable in 
their operations than the coal in- 
dustry, it was declared _ re- 
peatedly that any legislation 
which has intermittent employ- 
ment as its alleged reason for ex- 
istence should not be confined to 
apply to one industry alone, but 
should cover the entire field. 

Statistics were quoted by Pres- 
ident Bradley, showing that for 
the period from April to Septem- 
ber, the production of coal was 
49 per cent from 1913 to 1921, 
and that for the period from Oc- 
tober until March, over the same 
stretch of years, the production 
was 51 per cent. 

‘*Much of the plan to regulate 
and control the coal industry is 
built up around this theory that it 
is a seasonal occupation and that 


INSPIRES COAL REGULATION 
MEETING IS TOLD 


The same general trend of thought also was carried in 
the report of the chairman of the association’s com- 
mittee on government relations, which included the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“Investigation will show that the coal industry is no 
more irregular than most of our important industries. 
Stabilization of the coal industry is not required to cure 
that particular evil, and special legislation directed to 
our industry in an attempt to correct irregularity of em- 
ployment should be direeted toward all industry if that 
question is to come up before 
Congress and receive legislative 
action.’’ 

A. M. Ogle, newly-eleeted pres- 
ident of the association, sueceed- 
ing Mr. Bradley, also stressed 
the fact that legislation contem- 
plating regulation of industry 
beeause of intermittency of em- 
ployment should be directed to 
deal with all industries in which 
operations are irregular, rather 
than to deal with any single in- 
dustry alone. 

Outlining his views of what 
the labor policies of the National 
Coal Association should be, Mr. 
Ogle, addressing the convention 
following his election, declared 
that while he does not believe 
that the association should 
undertake to function in making 
wage contracts, he feels that the 
crganization should agree upon 
certain principles which will fur- 
nish guidance in the search for 


our men cannot make a living A. M. OGLE solutions of the industry’s prob- 
wage,’’ said Mr. Bradley in his Newly-elected president of the National Coal iems. He suggested two such 
address before the convention. Association prineiples, in the following lan- 


‘In connection with this is the 
question of industrial irregularity,’’he continued. ‘‘That 
is, the irregular operation of mines because of a lack of 
market brought about by a depreciation in the demand. 
This has been confused with the first ; the two have been 
put together; the question of ear shortage has been 
dragged in by the heels, and the composite picture is 
one of an industry that only runs a small fraction of the 
time that other industries operate. 

‘“*T think it is the experience of all of us who are in- 
terested in other industries as well as the coal industry 
that during the depression through which we have just 
come, and during similar depressions, those businesses 
have had less to do than the coal industry. It is impos- 
sible that the working time of the coal industry should 
he greater than the aggregate working time of all indus- 
try, but many of the coal-consuming industries have 
only run 25 per cent of the possible time in the year 
1921, whereas we ran four-fifths of our possible time.’’ 

Not only has the publie been brought to look upon the 
irregularity of coal operations as much greater than it 
actually is, but there is much misunderstanding within 
the industry itself concerning this particular question, 
the convention was told. 


guage : 

‘“That we reeognize the fundamental and inherent 
right of every individual engaged in this industry to 
determine for himself or itself the policy in dealing with 
this labor. question; and that there should be no quarrel 
with that district after it has made its decision; and 
that there should be nothing done by other districts to 
interfere in any way with that district in carrying out 
its policy after it had been determined. 

‘‘That in those districts where the principle of collee- 
tive bargaining may be continued, we should support 
and assist in every way possible where the request is 
made from that district, for the establishment of equal 
and full responsibility and recognition of obligation on 
both sides and of both parties to the contract.’’ 

Discussion of ways and means to throttle speculation 
in coal during the present emergency occupied much of 
the convention’s attention, a resolution being passed de- 
manding that each purehaser of coal from members of 
the association give such billing of the coal as will guar- 
antee the movement of coal so sold to an actual coal 
consumer or to a dealer for retail distribution. This ac- 
tion is in direct keeping with a part of the plan which 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover recently presented. 
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RADUALLY BUT surely the use of time saving 


and cost reducing machinery is being extended 
into all the different phases of mine operations. 
In the face of great obstacles, the inventive genius of 


‘American manufacturers and mine operations has been 


able to work out effeetive equipment even for some of 
the most difficult operations in mining enterprises. 

A splendid illustration of the development of such 
machinery in the face of serious difficulties has been the 
steady improvement made in the produetion of effective 
unde reround loading machines. 

The loading of ore in coal mines or in mine tunnels 
or mine rooms has always been an important item in 
mine cost. The use of hand labor is expensive and the 
work is relatively slow. Continuity of movement has 
been difficult to obtain and the different conditions in 
each mining operation have made it especially difficult 
to develop machinery which would satisfactor ily operate 
under varying conditions. 

The real problem in the development of shoveling 


machines has been to produce a machine which ean oper- 
ate effectively in that class of mining work to which the 
ordinary steam shovel is not applicable owing to limits 
in height and widths of working places and to secure a 
continuity of movement which could not otherwise be 
obtained. 

The development of this class of machines has been 
only cf recent date and they are being perfected to meet 
different mine conditions. Among such machines, the 
Myers-Whaley shoveling machine is the pioneer. 

The interesting developments which have taken place 
in the production and perfection of shoveling machines 
for underground loading are one of the important facts 
in connection with recent mining development. They 
furnish sufficient evidence to justify the belief that one 
of the most valuable and interesting improvements which 
will take place during the next few years will be the 
development of a shoveling machine underground which 
can operate under any and all conditions and will create 
larger production at a lower cost. 


USE OF AUTOMATIC SHOVELING MACHINES 
DECREASES DEVELOPMENT COSTS 


By 
Vice-President. 


In 1907, the automatic shovel motion was conceived 
and patented by William Whaley of the Myers-Whaley 
Company, Knoxville, Tennessee. The first machine was 
built in 1908 and was operated in the mine of the Wind 
Roek Coal and Coke Company. This machine weighed 
only 4,500 pounds. It loaded coal at a maximum ob- 
served rate of one ton per minute and operated in a 
seam 414 feet thick. It was used for experimental pur- 
poses and the analysis of its operation furnished the 
necessary data for the designment and development of 
subsequent machines. 

In 1911, tunnel contractors became interested in the 
possibilities of the shoveling machine for this class of 
work and a machine was used at Tallulah Falls, Georgia, 
in a water power tunnel. This machine was later 
shipped to Flat River, Missouri, and on a contract basis 
over a period of two years loaded over 100,000 tons of 
lead ore. In 1912, this same machine was used in the 
construction of the New York aqueduct tunnel under 
New York City. 

The sueeess of these original installations led to a 
further development of the machines principally in con- 
nection with rock and ore mining. In 1913, a machine 
was installed in a rock salt mine at Retsof, New York. 
This machine, with seven others, is still in operation. In 
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1917, the Alpha Portland Cement Company installed 
a shoveling machine at its plant in Ironton, Ohio. The 
average daily loading of these machines is 300 tons per 
nine-hour shift, at a labor cost of less than 414 cents 
per ton and with a maximum day’s run of 413 tons for 
a single machine. 

In tunnel mucking, the use of shoveling machines has 
done much to increase the speed of driving the tunnel 
and to reduce the cost of mucking. Four machines such 
as the one indicated in the accompanying photograph 
were used in the Shandaken Tunnel for the New York 
Water Supply and thirteen machines of the same size and 
x a were used in the famous Hetch Hetehy Tunnel for 
the San Francisco Water Supply. 

Some of the results obtained in the Hetch Hetchy 
Tunnel are an indication of the effective operation of 
these shoveling machines. On June 30. 1920, the en- 
gineer in reporting on tunnel construction stated: ‘A 
progress of 2,915 feet was made in this heading, in a 
formation of slate, quartzite and mica shist that at times 
required timbering. A Myers-Whaley shoveling machine 
Was in continuous service and unquestionably accounts 
for the maximum progress with the minimum eost for 
the work.’’ 

With the introduction of 


additional shoveling 
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machines, the cost of driving the tunnel was reduced 
from $28 per foot when hand mucking was employed to 
$22.18 per foot through the use of the shoveling 
machine, and the round was drilled, blasted and loaded 
in a shift and a half instead of two shifts. The size of 
the tunnels was approximately 11 feet by 11 feet 3 
inches and 13 feet by 13 feet, and there was a pull of 
about 13 feet at a shot. <A single shot is loaded out ordi- 
narily in 514 hours. 

The engineer in charge of this tunnel construction 
states: ‘‘The No. 4 Myers-Whaley machine is a stand- 
ard with us on all of our tunnel work where the tunnel 
driving is conducted from portals or adits. Machines 
have proved equally satisfactory in 11 foot to 13 foot 
tunnel sections. The character of the material being 
handled ranges from 
slate to coarse blocky 
granite.’’ Although 
this shoveling machine 
has had its principal 
development in tunnel 
construction work and 
rock mining, there has 
been a noticeable in- 
crease in the number 
of intallations of such 
machines in coal mine 
operations and the re- 
sults obtained are indi- 
cative of the possibil- 
ities which are pre- 
sented through the further development, refinement and 
perfection of shoveling machines for underground load- 
ing. 

A coal company in West Virginia using two of these 
machines writes under date of November 8, 1921, as 
follows: ‘‘We have been able to drive our headings 
much more rapidly and with fewer men than with hand 
loading. We find that with the use of these machines the 
investment in houses on account of the smaller number 
of men necessary to produce a fixed tonnage is less than 
it would be were hand loaders used; and also that we 
can depend upon a certain daily tonnage which could 
not be depended upon with hand loaders.’’ 

Another company using a machine in Colorado writes 
on January 5, 1922, as follows: ‘‘The shoveling 
machine installed in August, 1921, has been in continu- 
ous operation since the day it was assembled at the 
Columbine Mine, Weld County, Colorado. 

‘‘During this period the machine has not been out 
of commission nor lost any operating time The machine 
has operated continuously, has loaded an average of 100 
tons of coal per day of eight hours and could have been 
used for a larger volume of tonnage if it had not been 
for the fact that its operation had been curtailed to three 
entries, and the maximum width of the entries where the 
machine has been working and is now working is 10 feet 
and from 7 to 8 feet high.’’ 

An Indiana operator utilizing one of these shoveling 
machines writes as follows: ‘‘ We can procure approxi- 
mately four times the yardage by using machine instead 
of hand labor in a shift of eight hours. This gives us 
a tonnage at a considerable saving and at the same time 
advances our development work more rapidly.’’ 

In order to secure satisfactory results from the opera- 
tion of these machines, the following essential conditions 
are required : 

The machines must have good solid tracks upon which 
to work, as no jacks or fastenings of any kind are em- 
ployed. The machine relies upon its weight and friction 
on the track to maintain its stability and give the neces- 
sary force to shovel. 

Tbe material to be loaded should be shot down in 
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such a way as to enable the shoveling machine to clean 
up the room without undue delay. This is important, as 
the machine will load and clean up a 40-ton room in 
about 1% hours if there is no delay due to waiting for 
material to be broken down. 

It is essential to arrange the side tracks and trips with 
an ample supply of ears, so that a minimum of time will 
be consumed in moving out the loads and placing the 
empty cars back of the machine. Under ordinarily good 


conditions this ean easily be done in less than one min- 
Time spent in shifting ears about is wasted 
and will naturally reduce the output of the maehine. 

These machines are equipped with a 20-h. p. motor and 
the power lines and supply should be amply large enough 
to furnish power to the motor. 


ute per ear. 


These machines are 
relatively easily oper- 
ated. Intelligent men 
ean learn to operate 
them without undue 
loss of time. Compe- 
tent mechanics, how- 
ever, should have 
charge of the machines 
in order to secure the 
best results. This is 
true of every type of 
mine equipment mach- 
inery. 

The Myers- Whaley 
Company is now manu- 
facturing two standard types of machines. The No 3 
machine, which weighs approximately 13,000 pounds, has 
a minimum height from rail to top of conveyor belt of 3 
feet 8 inches and is about 22 feet long. It cleans up a 
space 16 feet wide and ean be used satisfactorily in seams 
of coal at least 5 feet thick. The average eapacity is from 
50 to 60 tons per hour of actual shoveling time. 

The No. 4 size machine weighs 18,500 pounds, has a 
minimum height from rail to the top of the conveyor 
belt of 4 feet 7 inches and is about 26 feet long. It 
cleans up and loads in an area 20 feet wide and ean be 
used satisfactorily in seams of coal at least 6 feet 4 inches 
thick. The average capacity of this machine is from 
60 to 70 tons per hour of actual shoveling time. 

It is obvious that where automatie shoveling machines 
can be effectively operated there is a distinet saving in 
the cost of development, in the reduction of the number 
of cars needed for a given tonnage, in the reduction of 
labor force required to load and in the more effective 
organization of the mine into districts with unit bodies. 


PRODUCTION OF BAUXITE IN 1921 

HE PRODUCTION of bauxite in the United 

States in 1921 was 139,550 long tons, valued at 

$589,800, according to figures collected by J. M. 
Hill, of the Geological Survey. This is not much more 
than one-fourth of the production in 1920. This great 
decrease was due to lack of demand from all consuming 
industries, as shown in the seeond table below. The 
production from the Arkansas field was only 124,850 
tons in 1921, and this field has produced as much as 
570,000 tons in a year. The Eastern States produced 
only 14,700 tons as compared with a maximum produe- 
tion of 62,100 tons Georgia produced 10,174 tons, and 
Alabama and Tennessee each contributed a small ton- 
nage to the Eastern States total. 


Bauxite produced and consumed in the United States, 
1920-1921— 


Domestic Apparent 
production Imports Exports* consumption 
ree 521,308 42,895 22,257 541,946 
139,550 27,587 5,942 161,195 
*Bauxite concentrates. 
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Mining products are creating con- 
siderable discussion during the Senate 
debate on the revised tariff bill, which is 
making slow progress in that body due to 
the exhaustive debate being indulged in. 
Practically every one of the 3,000 items 
embraced in the bill is being subjected to 
debate by various senators. The oppo- 
sition is contending that in many cases 
the duties proposed are not justified and 
in other cases that the duties are too 
high. The mine tariff debate has re- 
volved around schedules covering man- 
ganese, cyanide, arsenic, barytes and lead. 
Western senators, led by Senators Pitt- 
man and Oddie, of Nevada, are opposing 
the proposed duty on cyanide on the 
ground that it will add further costs in 
mining operations, particularly in gold 
and silver mining, which they contend is 
already in a depressed condition. The 
barytes duties were attacked by numer- 
ous Senators to such an extent that 
Chairman McCumber, of the Senate 
Finance Committee, said the committee 
would further consider the proposed duty 
of $5 per ton on crude barytes ore. The 
lead duties were also subjected to criti- 
cism and while the manganese item has 
not yet been reached by the Senate, there 
has been considerable preliminary dis- 
cussion thereon. Western Senators are 
seeking a duty on manganese. Senator 
Walsh, Montana, said if high duties are 
given barytes, manganese should also 
have a duty. Senator Johnson, Cali- 
fornia, said he would vote for a man- 
ganese duty in order to protect American 
producers. Senators Underwood, Ala- 
bama, and Gooding, Idaho, engaged in ex- 
tensive debate on raw materials. The 
Alabama Senator favored free raw ma- 
terials while the Idaho Senator advo- 
cated protective duties in behalf of 
American producers. 

The Senate is manifesting considerable 
interest in the oil question adopting reso- 
lutions by Senator LaFollette, of Wis- 
consin, for investigation by the Senate 
Public Lands Committee of leases on 
naval oil reserves by the Interior De- 
partment and a resolution by Senator 
McKellar, Tennessee, for an investiga- 
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tion by the Senate Manufactures Com- 
mittee of the reason for the increased 
price of gasoline in view of the reduced 
price of crude oil. 

Congress has enacted and the Presi- 
dent approved a law extending until 
June 30, 1924, a law restricting immigra- 
tion to 3 percent of those from foreign 
countries residing in the United States 
in 1910. 

Senator Pittman, Nevada, introduced 
a bill repealing a former law authorizing 
citizens of Modoc County, Calif., to cut 
timber in Nevada for mining or other 
domestic purposes. 

Senator Edge, New Jersey, was un- 
able to secure the passage of his resolu- 
tion authorizing the appointment of a 
Congressional Commission to investigate 
the status of trade associations. Hear- 
ings thereon will be given by the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
which has before it the bill of Senator 
Edge, defining the status of these asso- 
ciations. 

The Senate Committee on Commerce 
and the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine have held joint hearings on the 
proposed ship subsidy bill in which there 
has been considerable discussion as to 
the relative merits of oil and coal as fuel 
for vessels. The subsidy bill proposes 
aid to private steamship lines, including 
oil tankers and ore vessels. 

The Senate passed a bill permitting 
the states to obtain patent from the In- 
terior Department for school lands about 
which uncertainty exists due to mineral 
content discovered after the grant of 
land. 

The Senate has also passed a bill ex- 
tending for 12 months after its enact- 
ment, provisions of Section 18-a of the 
Leasing Law to lands in Utah embraced 
in executive withdrawal of October 4, 
1909. 

The House passed a bill of Represen- 
tative Denison, of Illinois, regulating the 
sale of securities otherwise known as the 
Blue Sky Bill, which is now before the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce and on which hearings will be held. 
The bill was subjected to considerable 


opposition by eastern and western mem- 
bers on the ground that it would inter- 
fere with mining development. The 
House, however, passed the bill on the 
ground that the public should be pro- 
tected from unscrupulous transactions. 
The administration of the bill is under 
the Department of Justice. Those ob- 
jecting to the bill pointed out that it 
would be expensive for mining properties 
in their initial stage to undergo the ex- 
pense of securing the approval of stock 
sales in the various states. 

Hearings were held by the House Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining on the 
proposed revision of the mining law. The 
necessity of bringing the laws up to date 
to meet existing mining conditions was 
explained by Director Bain of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, and W. R. Ingalls, of New 
York, chairman of the committee of engi- 
neers which proposed the bill. Chair- 
man Rhodes, of the Mines and Mining 
Committee, indicated that unless the bill 
was modified to meet objections advanced 
in numerous communications received by 
the committee it would not be favorably 
acted on. 

Senator Moses, of New Hampshire, in- 
troduced a bill providing for an 8-hour 
day in mines and other establishments 
beginning next year. 

.The House Committee on Ways and 
Means reported a resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution giving 
the U. S. power to tax income derived 
from Federal and state securities. 

Representative Williamson, South Da- 
kota, introduced a bill creating a national 
park in South Dakota, but stipulating 
that valid claims under mineral laws are 
not to be affected thereby. 

Congress appropriated $500,000 to en- 
able the Department of Justice to inves- 
tigate and prosecute alleged frauds grow- 
ing out of war contracts. 

Under a bill introduced by Represen- 
tative Kahn, of California, the Interior 
Department would be placed in charge 
of the production and conservation of 
helium for the Army and Navy, export of 
the product to be prohibited except on 
approval of the President and the sur- 
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plus of .helium over the military needs 
to be sold to individuals, corporations 
and institutes of learning or research 
under American control. 

Proposed coal legislation advanced an- 
other step when the House Committee on 
Labor reported the Bland bill creating 
a coal investigation agency of 10 mem- 
bers to investigate and report within the 
next two years on conditions and phases 
of the coal situation. It is proposed in 
this bill that if any company refuses to 
furnish information requested by the 
agency, it shall be denied the right to 
ship coal in interstate commerce. The 
agency would be made up of the Direc- 
tors of the Geological Survey, Bureaus of 
Mines and Census and Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics with two members each, 
representing the public, miners and oper- 
ators. The agency would obtain infor- 
mation as to supply, production, distri- 
bution, storage and consumption of coal 
and its grading and economic utilization; 
wages and working conditions; and own- 
ership and value of coal lands. The bill 
is on the House calendar subject to con- 
sideration at any time. 

In reporting the bill Mr. Bland denied 
that it regulates, controls or interferes 
with the coal industry in any way but 
seeks to obtain facts concerning disputed 
questions in the coal industry. 

The Senate adopted a resolution by 
Senator LaFollette, of Wisconsin, call- 
ing on the Attorney General and Federal 
Trade Commission for information as to 
whether the proposed merger of steel 
companies can be prevented under the 
anti-trust laws. 

Senator Norris, chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Committee, considering the Mus- 
cle Shoals, Ala.,nitrate plant lease offers, 
introduced a bill prepared by former 
Representative Lloyd, of Missouri, for in- 
corporation of a federal chemical cor- 
poration for operation of the plant. 

The House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has reported the Appleby resolu- 


tion requesting the President to call a 
conference of maritime nations to check 
oil pollution. 

Representative Oldfield, Arkansas, in- 
troduced a bill to validate placer mining 
patents located prior to October 1, 1919, 
in Tillman County, Okla., which were 
recently invalidated by a Supreme Court 
decision to the effect that the lands were 
not subject to placer mining locations. 

Following the action of the Senate in 
ratification of the armament conference 
treaties, the House passed a bill author- 
izing the scrapping of vessels under the 
naval limitation treaty. 


MINING 
(Placer Locations) 

H. R. 11659. Introduced by Mr. Old- 
field; referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. This bill is designed to vali- 
date placer mining patents in the south 
half of Red River, in Oklahoma, recently 
invalidated by the Supreme Court deci- 
sion to the effect that the land in ques- 
tion was not subject to the U. S. mining 
laws. The bill directs the Secretary of In- 
terior to issue to the Melish Consolidated 
Placer Oil Mining Association, oil and 
gas placer-mining patents for the Bor- 
der Line, Tiger, Lucky Spot, and the 
Black Jack, located prior to October 1, 
1919, on land owned by the U. S. in Till- 
man County, Okla., between the middle 
of the main channel and the south bank 
of Red River, where such bank consti- 
tutes the boundary line between Okla- 
homa and Texas. Such patents would 
give the same rights, title, interest and 
obligations as if the lands had been sub- 
ject to entry under the placer-mining laws 
of the United States at the time such en- 
tries were made or attempted. It is pro- 
vided that the exception in section 37 of 
the leasing act shall be applicable to 
these lands. The bill further directs the 
Interior Department to investigate other 
placer mining entries and claims made or 
attempted in good faith in the locality 


described prior to Oct. 1, 1919, together 
with applications for leases on such en- 
tries on behalf of the entrymen sub- 
mitted within six months after approval 
of the leasing act and report to Congress 
such relief legislation as may be found 
necessary. 
(Helium) 


H.R. 11549. Introduced by Mr. Kahn; 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. This bill places the Interior De- 
partment in charge of the production and 
conservation of helium and transfers to 
that department all existing government 
plants. The bill authorizes the depart- 
ment to carry on experiments relative to 
the production of helium and to acquire 
and operate plants and rights necessary 
for production and storage. The bill for- 
bids exportation of helium except on ap- 
proval of the President. The helium sup- 
plies shall be first placed at the disposi- 
tion of the War and Navy Departments, 
any surplus to be leased or sold to citi- 
zens, corporations and institutions of 
learning and research, provided they are 
controlled by American citizens. The bill 
appropriates $5,000,000 to carry out its 
purposes. The War and Navy Depart- 
ments shall annually, before September 
1, submit to the Interior Department 
their estimated requirements for helium 
for the next year. 


(Indian Lands) 

S. 3519. Introduced by Mr. Bursum,; 
referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. This bill creates the All Year 
National Park, embracing the Mescalero 
Apache Indian Reservation, the Elephant 
Butte Reservoir, the White Sands and 
the Mal Pais lava beds in New Mexico. 
The act does not abrogate the provisions 
of mining laws in the territory reserved 
for park purposes. Any coal deposits 
which may be found on the present Mes- 
calero Indian Reservation may be leased 
or worked for the benefit of the Indians. 

(Mineral Lands) 


S. 889. Passed by the Senate. Now 
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before the House Committee on Public 
Lands. ‘This bill is designed to assure 
title to lands granted states in aid of 
public schools caused by uncertainty 
which has arisen as to their mineral con- 
tent. The bill proposes that in any case 
“wherein lands so granted have been 
purchased in good faith from any state 
and hereafter are found by final decree 
of a Federal court of final judgment of 
the Secretary of the Interior or Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office in pro- 
ceedings initiated under the provisions of 
this act to have been of known mineral 
character at the time the grant to the 
state would have otherwise attached, the 
transferees of the state, mediate or im- 
mediate, shall have a right to a confirma- 
tory patent from the United States with 
reservation of the mineral deposits in 
the land to the United States, and of 
rights to prospect for, mine and remove 
the same in accordance with the provi- 
sions of existing laws, upon payment of 
$1.25 per acre, or to a patent without 
such reservation, except as to metallif- 
erous minerals, upon payment of the 
appraised price of the land as such pur- 
chaser may elect.” 


TAXATION 
(Federal and State Securities) 


H. J. Res. 314. Introduced by Mr. 
Green (Iowa) and reported to the House 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. 
It proposes an amendment to the Con- 
stitution which, if ratified by three- 
fourths of the states would give the 
United States power “to lay and collect 
taxes on income derived from securities 
issued, after the ratification of this ar- 
ticle, by or under the authority of any 
state, but without discrimination against 
income derived from such securities and 
in favor of income derived from securi- 
ties issued, after the ratification of this 
article, by or under the authority of the 
United States or any other state.” 

Sec. 2 of the proposed amendment 
stipulates that each state shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes on income 
derived by its residents from securities 
issued, after the ratification of this ar- 
ticle, by or under the authority of the 
United States; but without discrimina- 
tion against income derived from such 
securities and in favor of income derived 
from securities issued, after the ratifica- 
tion of this article, by or under the au- 
thority of such state. 

The committee reports that at present 
there are tax exempt securities out- 
standing valued at from ten to eighteen 
billion dollars. The committee condemns 
the present system of exempting securi- 
ties on the following grounds: 

A large portion of property escapes 
taxation, thereby causing great loss of 
revenue. 
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It violates the ability principle of tax- 
ation and unfairly discriminates between 
taxpayers. 

It impedes private financing. 

It discourages investment in new en- 
terprises. 

It encourages extravagances of gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

It grants a private subsidy to certain 
interests. 

By withdrawing money from private 
enterprises it increases the rate of inter- 
est required for all enterprises not car- 
ried on by the government and thereby 
adds to the cost of living. 

It creates social unrest. 


OIL 
(Utah Lands) 


S. 2460. Passed by the Senate; pend- 
ing in House Committee on Public Lands. 
This bill provides that for twelve months 
after its enactment the provisions of sec- 
tion 18-a of the leasing law shall cover 
land in Utah embraced in Executive 
order of withdrawal issued October 4, 
1909. 


(Royalty Payments) 


H. R. 11363. Introduced by Mr. Mon- 
dell; referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. This bill proposes that 371% 
percent of the royalties from lands in 
naval petroleum reserves shall be paid to 
the states within which the reserves are 
located. 

(Pollution Conference) 


H. J. Res. 297. Introduced by Mr. 
Appleby. Reported to the House by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. It would 
request the President to call a confer- 
ence of maritime nations with a view to 
the adoption of effective means for the 
prevention of pollution of navigable 
waters by oil-burning and oil-carrying 
steamers by the dumping into such 
waters of oil waste, fuel oil, oil sludge, 
oil slop, tar residue, and water ballast. 
The resolution is based on the fact that 
careless casting of oil refuse into the sea 
from oil-burning and oil-carrying steam- 
ers menaces fishing, creates fire hazard, 
and injures seashore property. 


(Indian Leases) 


H. R. 11580. Introduced by Mr. Sny- 
der; referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. This bill would authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to lease for 
prospecting and development of oil and 
gas, unallotted Indian lands in the 
Navajo Indian reservations in Arizona, 
New Mexico and Utah. Royalties de- 
rived therefrom would be divided equally 
among the Indians, the state in which 
produced and the government reclama- 
tion fund. 
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POWER 
(Colorado River) 

H. R. 11449. Introduced by Mr. Swing; 
referred to the Committee on Irrigation. 
This bill proposes the regulation, control 
and development of the Colorado River 
in a comprehensive and unified plan, con- 
serving natural resources, aiding flood 
control, water supply, and power de- 
velopment. The bill reserves to the 
United States the exclusive right to con- 
struct, provide, and control dams, reser- 
voirs, or diversion works upon the main 
trunk of the river below the mouth of the 
Green River. The bill proposes con- 
struction by the Interior Department of 
a dam and incidental works to provide a 
reservoir at or near Boulder Canyon and 
a main canal and structures in the 
United States connecting the Laguna 
Dam with the Imperial and Coachella 
Valleys in California. The bill would 
authorize 50 year leases of power, lease 
preferences to be given to political sub- 
divisions. The bill appropriates $70,000,- 
000 to carry out the project. 

S. 3511. Introduced by Mr. Johnson; 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. This bill is similar to the fore- 
going. 

(Arizona Development) 

H. R. 10248. Introduced by Mr. Hay- 
den; reported to the House from the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation. This bill would 
authorize 50-year contracts under the In- 
terior Department for the development 
of surplus power under the Salt River 
reclamation project in Arizona. The 
Supt. of the Salt River Valley Water 
Users Association reports that the In- 
spiration Copper Co. and the, Miami Cop- 
per Co. have decided to finance this de- 
velopment if the legislation is enacted. 


LABOR 
(Eight Hour Day) 

S. 3509. Introduced by Mr. Moses; 
referred to the Committee on Labor. This 
bill proposes that beginning January 1, 
1923, eight hours shall, in contracts for 
labor and service, be deemed a day’s work 
in any mine, quarry, mill, cannery, work- 
shop, factory, or manufacturing estab- 
lishment, situated in the United States 
and engaged in the production of wares 
which enter into interstate commerce. 

(Asst. Secretary) 

H. R. 11155. Reported to the House 
from the Committee on Labor by Mr. 
Zihlman. This bill creates a second 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 


COAL 
(Investigation Commission) 

H. R. 11022. Introduced by Mr. Bland 
and reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Labor. This bill proposes the 
establishment of a commission to inquire 
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into labor and other conditions in the coal 
industry. It would be composed of: The 
Director of the Geological Survey, the 
Director of the Bureau of. Mines, the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Census, and 
the Commisisoner of Labor Statistics, 
two members representing the public, two 
the miners and two the operators. The 
miners representatives would be ‘selected 
by the President from four nominees 
suggested by the United Mine Workers 
of America. The operators representa- 
tives would be selected as follows: one 
from two nominees suggested by the Na- 
tional Coal Association and one from two 
nominees suggested by the Anthracite 
Bureau of Information and Anthracite 
Coal Operators Association. 

Members other than the government 
officials’: named would be paid a. salary 
of $6,000 a year. Their confirmation 
would be required by the Senate. The 
agency would continue for two years. 
The bill provides that the agency shall 
secure information as a basis for legis- 
lation by Congress “(a) to settle indus- 
trial disputes in and prevent the over- 
development of the coal industry, (b) to 
stabilize such industry and levy taxes in 
respect thereto, (c) to regulate commerce 
in coal among the several states and 
with foreign nations, (d) to provide a 
coal supply for the maintenance of the 
Navy and the District of Columbia, and 
forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, 
and other public buildings of the United 
States outside the District of Columbia.” 
To this end, the agency is authorized to 
require and obtain from any person, such 
data, information and reports as it deems 
desirable on the following points: “(1) 
as to the supply, production, distribution, 
storage and consumption of coal and its 
grading and economic utilization, (2) as 
to the relations between operators of coal 
mines and washeries and their employes 
with particular reference to wages, 
hours of labor, and working conditions, 
and (3) as to the ownership and value 
of coal lands, and of property of oper- 
ators or owners which is of use in the 
operation of coal mines or washeries.” 
The agency shall report to Congress and 
the President from time to time and also 
submit a final report. Such reports shall 
not contain information which would dis- 
close trade secrets of any person. 

Authority is given the Commission to 
summon the attendance of witnesses and 
the production of books, papers, docu- 
ments, or other evidence from any place 
in the United States. In the following 
paragraph, it is proposed to forbid the 
shipment of coal in commerce for dis- 
obedience of orders of the agency: 

“In case of failure to comply with any 
subpoena or in case of the contumacy of 
any witness before the Coal Investigation 
Agency, the agency may invoke the aid 
of any United States district court. Such 
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court may thereupon order the witness to 
comply with the requirements of such 
subpoena, and to give evidence touching 
the matter in question. If the court 
makes such order it may also fix in the 
order the time for compliance therewith, 
and enjoin the witness. from shipping or 
receiving from shipment. in commerce 
among the several states or with foreign 
nations any coal after the time so fixed 
and before his obedience to the order. 
Any failure to obey such order or injunc- 
tion may be punished by the court as con- 
tempt thereof.” 

Severe penalties are proposed for vio- 


lation of the law which appropriates 


$50,000 for its execution for the period 
ending June 30, 1923. It is also proposed 
that “If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the validity of 
the remainder of the act and of the appli- 
cation of such provision to other persons 
and circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby.” 
(Cost Inquiry) 


H. R. 11607. Introduced by Mr. Peter- 
sen; referred to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining. This bill proposes the es- 
tablishment of a coal _ investigation 
agency of three members appointed by 
the President to continue for one year. 
It proposes that “for the purpose of pro- 
viding information for the Congress as 
a basis for legislation the Coal Investiga- 
tion Agency is authorized and directed 
to require and obtain from any person 
such data, information, and reports as it 
deems desirable for its purpose; to in- 
quire into and determine what items 
make up the difference between the cost 
of coal at the mines and the cost of coal 
to the consumer.” The usual powers to 
require attendance of witnesses and pro- 
duction of papers are contemplated for 
this agency. 


PATENTS 
(Operation Required) 

S. 3410. Introduced by Mr. Stanley; 
referred to the Committee on Patents. 
This is intended as a substitute for pre- 
vious bills on this subject introduced by 
the Senator and provides for the opera- 
tion of patents as follows: “That two 
years after the issuance of any United 
States patent, or at any time after the 
expiration of that period, if it is shown 
that the invention covered by such patent 
is being worked in a substantial manner 
in a foreign country, and that the owner 
thereof has failed to work it in the 
United States, and has refused or refuses 
to grant licenses thereunder upon such 
reasonable terms as would make it prac- 
ticable to practice the patent in the 
United States, then on the petition of 
any reputable American citizen, corpora- 
tion, or partnership, exclusive jurisdic- 
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tion is hereby granted to any United 
States circuit court of appeals in whose 
district or circuit the last known resi- 
dence of the owner of the patent is lo- 
cated, and in the case of an alien, the 
Court of Appeeals of the District of 
Columbia, to investigate upon a proper 
hearing, all the pertinent facts and the 
burden of proof shall be upon the owner 
of the patent to show that he has been 
and is using reasonable diligence in 
bringing about the bona fide working of 
said patent either himself or through the 
aid of licenseés in the United States on a 
scale sufficient to show a bona fide es- 
tablishment of the industry therein, and 
upon failure to make such showing, the 
court shall order a nonexclusive license 
granted to the petitioner upon such 
terms as it shall determine to be equi- 
table. The costs therein to be adjudged 
to be paid by the party against whom the 
decree is entered. 

“After the expiration of three years 
of the granting of a license as herein 
provided, and upon the petition of either 
party in interest, the court which 
granted the license shall hear the par- 
ties with a view to investigating exist- 
ing conditions and making such changes 
in the rate of royalty as in its judgment 
conditions warrant; the expenses of 
such proceedings to be charged to the 
party against whom the decision is made: 
Provided, however, That nothing in this 
act shall be construed to prevent the 
parties to such a license to agreeing 
among themselves as to the royalties to 
be paid.” 


COPYRIGHTS 
(International Union) 

H. R. 11456. Introduced by Mr. Tin- 
cher; referred to the Committee on 
Patents. This bill would amend the copy- 
right law so as to permit the United 
States to enter the International Copy- 
right Union for the protection of liter- 
ary and artistic works. 


PERSONAL 


The Philadelphia and Reading Coal 
and Iron Company has announced the 
following changes in the personnel of its 
sales organization: 

J. H. Sessions, northwestern sales 
agent, Minneapolis, Minn., for many 
years the company’s representative in 
the Northwest, retires from active duties 
at his own request and is hereby ap- 
pointed manager of retail sales. E. T. 


McDonald, formerly sales agent at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is appointed northwestern 
sales agent with offices in the Lumber 
Exchange Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
D. H. Kirkpatrick is appointed sales 
agent at Milwaukee, Wis., with offices in 
the Majestic Building. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION REQUIRES RE- 
DUCTION IN FREIGHT RATES ON ALL COMMODITIES 


HE DECISION of the Interstate 

Commerce Commission, which has 
been expected for a long time, réquires 
the railroads throughout the country to 
make general reductions in all freight 
rates, and finds that beginning with 
March 1, and for the future, 5% percent 
on the tentative valuation for rate-mak- 
ing purposes will constitute a fair re- 
turn upon the property. When the car- 
riers were returned to their owners the 
law provided that rates allowing a re- 
turn of 6 percent should be fixed until 
March 1 of this year, after which the 
Commission was allowed to name what 
percent would be considered a fair 
return. 

The general reductions required, effec- 
tive July 1, are on all commodities and 
differ in the different territories. In the 
late summer of 1920, following an award 
of wages by the United States Labor 
Board, the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission allowed the carriers to make’ 


large increases in all rates, and the pres- 
ent decision requires them to go back to 
the rates in effect at that time plus spe- 
cific increases as follows: In the eastern 
group and also in Illinois territory and 
between points in these two territories 
the carriers are allowed now to increase 
the rates in effect August 25, 1920, by 
26 percent instead of 40 percent author- 
ized at that time and now in effect. In 
the western group and between the west- 
ern group and Illinois territory the 35 
percent increase then authorized and now 
in effect is changed to 21.5 percent. In 
the southern and mountain Pacific 
groups the increase of 25 percent al- 
lowed at that time has now been changed 
to 12.5 percent, and on traffic between 
the territories the 33 1-3 percent author- 
ized in 1920 and now in effect is changed 
to 20 percent. It is the finding of the 
Commission that the carriers in these 
groups, under honest, efficient and eco- 
nomical management, and reasonable ex- 
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penditures for maintenance of way, 
structures and equipment, will be able to 
earn an aggregate annual net railway 
operating income equal as nearly as may 
be to a return of 5.75 percent upon the 
aggregate value of the railway property 
of such carriers taken for rate-making 
purposes. Numerous other findings also 
are made, allowing the carriers to estab- 
lish these rates on short notice, making 
provision for orders in specific cases out- 
standing and for violations of the fourth 
section of the act, the disposition of frac- 
tions, ‘and such other matters of detail 
as arise in these cases. No orders are 
issued at the present time, but the re- 
spondents are expected to advise the 
Commission not later than May 31 
whether these findings will be carried 
into effect without formal orders. 

In dealing with this matter the Com- 
mission has made some comment as to 
specific commodities: 


COAL AND COKE 


In reviewing these commodities the 
Commission found that during the five- 
year period ended with 1920 the annual 
production of bituminous coal averaged 
approximately 530 million tons, 40 per- 
cent of which is consumed by industries, 
28 percent by railroads, and the remain- 
der for domestic and miscellaneous pur- 
poses. The hearing developed the fact 
that a large majority of witnesses fa- 
vored reductions in coal rates. Much 
evidence was given as to the large part 
the freight charges on coal have in de- 
termining production costs of numerous 
commodities, as well as the part they 
play in the expenses of the railroads. 
The Commission also goes into the ques- 
tion of how reductions would affect dif- 
ferent roads because of the fact that 
some are entirely dependent upon their 
coal traffic while others find coal to be a 
small percentage of their total tonnage. 

The conferences which President 
Harding has been having with railway 


executives, as well as those which the 
executives have had with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, now indicate 
that the President does not believe the 
relief which the Commission affords to 
the shippers in this opinion will be suffi- 
cient, so far as basic commodities are 
concerned, to properly start the wheels 
of commerce turning. Consequently, it 
is understood that these conferences will 
continue, with a view of getting the car- 
riers voluntarily to make further reduc- 
tions in the rates on basic commodities 
to the extent that they are able to do so. 
It is the general belief, however, that the 
President is not overoptimistic that his 
efforts in this direction will be rewarded 
by further substantial reductions, be- 
cause he undoubtedly realizes the diffi- 
culties which the carriers are confronted 
by and he, of course, is advised of the 
legal limitations placed upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the 
Transportation Act. It is quite prob- 
able, however, that at the coming session 
of Congress in December he will make 
some recommendations as to how the In- 
terstate Commerce Act can be amended, 
and it is likely that he also will indicate 
some method of bringing the United 
States Railroad Labor Board closer to 
the Commission so that their efforts may 
be coordinated. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 

The Bucyrus Company, South Mil- 
waukee, Wis., have under way at the 
present time extensive enlargements to 
both its plants at South Milwaukee, 
Wis., and Evansville, Ind. 

These changes and rearrangements 
are planned to take care of their in- 
creasing volume of business and to en- 
able them to manufacture more eco- 
nomically. In the South Milwaukee 
plant, where all the larger machinery is 
built, a new gray iron foundry is now 
under construction, 276 feet in length. 


= 
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Read on this page, from issue to issue, a description of the features which have made Prest-O-Lite a national institution 


PREST-O-LITE 


Reaches You As You Want It 
When You Want It Without Delay 


The manufacturing and distributing system of Prest-O-Lite 
embraces forty-eight plants and warehouses placed with a view 


to meeting every possible requirement from any part of the 
country without loss of time. 


Normally you are supplied with Prest-O-Lite from the plant 
or warehouse nearest you. If, however, circumstances re- 
quire, your orders are filled from another plant or ware- 
house without delay and you pay only your normal freight. 
Any extra freightage is met by Prest-O-Lite as an integral 
part of Prest-O-Lite Service. 


Prest-O-Lite users everywhere have enjoyed the benefit of this 
Each Prest-O- Lite user protection against shortage and delay. 


looks to his nearest District An inguiry to our nearest District Sales Office will bring you 


Sales Office not merely for information about our latest sales and service plans. 
arrangements to adequately 


cover acetylene needs, but THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. 
for helpful co-operation and General Offices: Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
advice on any matter in- Balfour Bldg.,SanFrancisco; In Canada:Prest-O-LiteCo. of Canada,Ltd., Toronto 
volved in the use ofacetylene. DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
Pittsburgh Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 
Buffalo Cleveland Dallas Boston 
Milwaukee Atlanta Philadelphia Detroit 
New York 


0 fite 


DISSOLVED ACETYLENE 


‘ 
( 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


AERIAL TRAMWAYS 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
AERIAL TRAMWAY 
CABLE 
Cc 301 
AIR COMPRESSORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 


AMALGAMATORS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis 


APPLIANCES ENGINEER- 
ING 


I L hi Ces, Cinci ti 
Ohio. 
ARMATURES 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


ASSAYERS 
Smelting Co., Pitts- 
Pa. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 


Connellsville & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Coumellaville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck *~ and Electric 
Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


BAROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y 


BATTERY-CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 
‘ow Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 


Jeff Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Columbus, Ohio. 


BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


BIT SHARP 


ENERS 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


BLASTING POWDER 
Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 

Atlas Company, Wilming- 

du Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmin 1. 


gton, De’ 
Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


BLOWERS 


Coes Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BLOWERS’ CENTRIFUGAL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

hei Co., ti, 

BOILERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 

BOXES, JOURNAL 


J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc,, 
Scranton, Penna, 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 
—" Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


CABLES 
Guides) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


CABLEWAYS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


(Connectors and 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

CAGES 

Car-Dump & Equi Ce, 


a quip 

Chicago, Ill. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Holmes & Bros., Robert, 
Danville, Ill. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


CAR CONTROL AND CAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Car-Du & Equip t Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

CAR DUMPS 

Car-Dn & Equip t Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


CAR-HAULS 

Car-Dumper & Equip t Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CASTINGS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
The Lunkenheimer Co., 
nati, Ohio. 


CHAINS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINE 
Morse Chain Co., 


Cincin- 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, DRIVE 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, FRONT END 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, OILING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, POWER TRANS- 
MISSION 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SILENT (Rocker- 


Joint) 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SLING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SPROCKET 
WHEEL 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHEMICALS 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Sixth Avenue, New 
ork. 


CHEMISTS 
Hunt, Robt., & Co. 
Exchange, Chicago, I 


Insurance 
il. 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


bas Electric Co., Schenectady, 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


CLUTCHES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

COAL COMPANIES 


Clinchfield Coal Corp,, Dante. Va. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

——— Coal & Coke Co., Philadel- 
b 

Neale & Co., Philedelphia, 


Wholesale Coal Co.,Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 

Connellsville Mfg. *) Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL DRYING PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL HANDLING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ce, Wis. 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bidg., Chicago, Il. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, li. 


COAL WASHING PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, III. 


COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

COILS (Choke) 

oon Electric Co., Schenectady, 


McCor- 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
Electric Co., Schenectady 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
COMPRESSORS, MINE CAR 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
CONCENTRATORS (Table) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
CONDENSERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Ingersoll- Rand Co., 11 Broadway,. 
New York City. 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor-- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, ni. 

CONTRACTORS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

CONTROLLERS 

ae Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal-. 
coo St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohi oO. 


CHAIN 
FLIGH 


Jeffrey a Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
lumbus, Ohio 
Lidgerwood Co. 96 Liberty St., 
New York Ci 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth. 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


| 
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American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


Purchasers of 


Zinc and Lead Ores 


Address 


1012 PIERCE BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Exploration Department for the purchase of 
Metal Mines and Metal Mining Companies 


55 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


United Metals Selling Company 


25 Broadway, New York 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & B M Brands 
Best Selected Copper ABS &MA Brands 
Pig International (1.L.R.Co.) 
Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 


Highest Grade and Purity 


Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium, Copper Sulphate 


= 
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CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


COPPER ELECTROLYTIC 


United Metals Selling Co., 
Broadway, New York City. 
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COPPER WIRE 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 111 
Ww. St., Chicago. In. 


CORE DRILLING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting 
Rollo, Mo. 

Hoffman Bres., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Co., 


CRUSHERS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 


Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Colu 


» Ohio. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. <0 Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa ae 
effrey Mf; Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CYANIDE 


American Cyanamid Co., New York, 


Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical 
Company, 709 Sixth Avenue. New 
York City. 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 

., Chicago, ni 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney,’ Pa. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


DRAG LINES 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. 


ver, o. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Co., Den- 


DREDGES, GOLD AND TIN 


New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 


DRIFTERS, DRILL 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 


ver, Colo. 4 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


Den- 


DRILLS, AIR & STEAM 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


(Blast Hole) 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, CORE 

H. KR. Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, M 

Hoffman Punxsutawney. Pa 
Ingersell-Kand Co., New York City. 
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| DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


DRILLS, HAMMER 
Super Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

New York Engineering Co.,2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 


| DRILLS, ROCK 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 

«ERS 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa. 


DRYERS, ORE 
Co., Milwau- 


kee. Wis. 


DUMPERS, ROTARY 


Car-Dumper & Equipment 
Chicago, Il. 


DUMP CARS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co.. Connellsville, Pa. 
DYNAMITE 
Atlas Powde. «' »., Wilmington. Del. 


du Pont Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


The E. I. 


DYNAMOS 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Mfg. 


Co.. Forty-eighth 


— and Halsted St., Chicaro, 

L. 

EJECTORS 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.. Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Y. 


Mfe. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 
| Oey Electric Co., Schenectady, 


| Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Comet Electric Co., Schenectady, 


| ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELEVATOR CABLES 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ENGINE TRIMMINGS 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


ENGINEERING APPFLI- 
ANCES 


The -Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


ENGINES 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 


Co., Milwau- 
ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa. 


ENGINES, OIL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee Wis. 

Ingersoll- Rand, 11 Broadway 


New York City 


ENGINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwa 
kee, Wis. 


ENGINEERS 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hunt, Robert & Co., 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Insurance 
McCor- 


EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Powder Co., Wilmington. 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre. 
Pa. 


FEEDERS, ORE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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FILTERS (Water) 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa 


FLOTATION OILS 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


FLOW METERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


FORGINGS 


~ Mfg. 


Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


GEARS 
Coe Electric Co., Schenectady . 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ce, Wis 
Conn Electric Co., Schenectady, 


GUY LINES 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


HANGERS (Insulated Trol- 
ley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


| Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Obio 
} 


| HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee 

Conselloville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ul. 

— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 

‘a. 


| HOISTS, PORTABLE 


| 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 
New York City. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


Broadway, 


HOISTS, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville. Pa. 


Holmes. Robert & Bros., Inc., 
Danville, Ill. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 


St.. New York City. 


= 
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LUNKENHEIMER 


Valves and 
ngineering Appliances 


ERVICE, resistance to wear, their perma- 
nence in the line recommends them par- 
ticularly for use on Power Equipment. 

Globe, Angle and Cross; Gate; Check: Pop 
Safety and Relief; Throttle and Safety Non- 
return Valves. Engine Trimmings, Automo- 
tive Accessories, etc. 


Write%for Catalog No. 58-H. 


me LUNKENHEIMER co. 


JRERS oF 


129-135 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YOR) 


LUNRENMEIMER 


32-28-8 


CENTRAL 


MINE TRACK EQUIPMENT 


Instead of using 18 to 30-inch latches hammered out of square iron, in 
your blacksmith shop, use these long latches, cut from standard section 


rail and carefully planed to the correct shape. Keep your cars on the 
track—not in the ditch. 


Frogs, too, are a prolific 
source of trouble to the 
mine manager. ‘Despite 
the most careful hand 
work, if constructed in 
the ordinary way, they 
get out of line. 
CENTRAL 

frogs are permanently 
riveted to heavy stee 
plates. 


2 
Riveted 
Plate 
Frog 


THE CENTRAL FROG & SWITCH CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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A.Roebling’s Sons Co. 


TRENTON,NEW JERSEY. 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


Connellsville, Pa. 


[f you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 
Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 
IRVINGTON t=: NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


| CORE DRILLING 


| H.R. AMELING PROSPECTING 
| COMPANY, INC. 


Diamond Drill Contractors 
20 Years’ Continuous Service 
Not a Dissatisfied Customer 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 


Home: State Geologic Survey, Missouri School of 
Mines 


\ 
fl, | re “a 
| 
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HOISTING ROPES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellisv: Pa. 


HOSE, AIR & STEAM 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
& Equipment Co.. 
Chicago, Ill. 
HYDROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


‘HYGRODEIKS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y¥ 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 
Cae Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INJECT ORS 

The I hh. 
nati, Ohio. 

INSTRUMENTS, ELEC- 
TRICAL 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 

General Electric Co., Schenectady. 
N. ¥. 

INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


Electric Co., Schenectady. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS, SECTION 
Electric Co., Schenectady. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
oe Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
+ Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Trolley) 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATED WIRE AND 
CABLE 


——- Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 


Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


JOURNAL BOXES 

J. R, Fleming & Son Co,, Inc., 
Scranton, Penna, 

KILNS (Rotary) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 


Co., Milwau- 


KILNS (Rotary Ore Nodul- 
izers) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 


Co., Milwau- 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
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LAMPS (Carbon) 
Electric Co., Schenectady. 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 


MACHINES (Elec- 
tric 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


General Electric Co., Sch tady, 
N. Y. 


LEAD ORES 


American, Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
+ a 1012 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, 
o. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
a Electric Co., Schenectady. 


LOADING BOOMS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville. Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Blidg., Chicago.[ ' 

LOADING MACHINES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Goodman Co., Chicago, III. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 
Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK RAIL 
Goodman Co.} Chicago, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 


Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre. 
Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


General Electric Co., 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MACHINERY, TRANSMIS- 
SION (Power) 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Schenectady, 


MILLS, STAMP 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 

MINE CAR TRUCKS 


J. R, Fleming & Son Co,, Inc., 
Scranton, Penna, 


Co., Milwau- 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


MINING CABLES 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
_ and Halsted St., Chicago, 


MINING MACHINES CHAIN 
AND PUNCHER 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
ee and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Pm Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINERY 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Go,, Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE SIGNALS 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


MOTOR CONTROL APPA- 
RATUS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady. 


MOTORS 

General Electric Co.. Schenectady, 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago. Ill. 


MOUNTINGS, BOILER 


The Lunkenhei Co , Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


NODULIZERS, ORE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation, 


York City. 


New 


PERFORATED METALS 
Giro Perforating Co., Chicago, 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. I.. 
Wilmington, Del. 

Powder Wilmington 


PICKING TABLES 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., = N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, 

Roberts & Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, m1. 


PIG LEAD 
Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 


burgh, Penna. 
United Metals Selling Co., 42 


Broadway, New York City. 


PIPE, CAST IRON 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

PIPE (Wood) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
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| PNEUMATIC TOOL 


11 Broadway, 
New York C 
POWDER, 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington. Del. 
du Pont Powder Co., E. lL.. 
ilmington, 
Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, is. 


PROSPECTING DRILLS 


H. R. Prospecting Co., 


tloffman Bros., Punssutawney. Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll- Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, AIR LIFT 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, MINE 

Connellsville Mfg. 3" Mine Supply 

Connellsville, Pa. 

Ingersoll- Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS (Electric) 

Connellsville Mfg. Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS. POWER 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co mnelisville, Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, SAND 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, STEAM 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PYROMETERS 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

QUARRYING MACHINERY 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


RAIL BONDS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brace Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


REGULATORS, TEMPERA- 
TURE AND PRESSURE 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ROCK DRILLS 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

—— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


{ Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 


| 
== 
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FLEMING 


Self-Aligning, Hyatt Roller-Bearing 


Journal Boxes 


Our Re-equipment Plan will interest you because it will 
save hundreds of dollars worth of your plain bearing 
wheels and axles from the scrap pile. 


Let us tell you how much it will cost to re-equip with 
Hyatt Roller Bearings as applied with Fleming-Hyatt 
Self-Aligning Journal Boxes. 


Let us re-equip a trial car—just mail a print or a tew 
specifications of the car 


J.R. FLEMING & SONS’ CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


In the power -plant, shaft or 

tunnel there is a Tycos Instru- 

ment to perform the particular 
service required. 


Tycos Anemometer 


measures air currents up to 3,000 feet 
per second and can be carried anywhere 
needed to aid in control of circulation 
underground or enclosed spaces. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


Rochester, N. Y. 


There's a Tyeoe or Temperature Instrument 
for every purpose 


761 


Hockensmith Trucks 
will “stand the gaff” 


Double angle bar trucks 
combine lowest “over- 
all” height with maxi- 
mum strength and 
endurance. 


Steel-Wood and All- 
Wood Mine Cars—made 
to your specifications, 
equipped with the fam- 
ous Hockensmith Eureka 
wheels. 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Co. 
PENN, PA. 


O-B Type M Section 
Insulator Switch 


Type M-2 Patented 


Any desired section of the trolley may 
be insulated from the rest of the system 
by installing an O-B Type M Section In- 
sulator Switch in the trolley wire. 

As the locomotive rolls along, the mo- 
torman can reach up and open or close 
the O-B M Switch without stopping. 

Closed, it has an all-live all-metal un- 
derrun. Open, it puts a wide, thoroughly 
insulated gap in the line. 


See Pages 360-362 Catalog No. 18 


The Ohio 


Mansfield 


Brass Company 
Ohio, U. S. A. 
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ROOS, COPPER, HOT 
ROLLED 


Anvconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. 


ROLLING MILL MACHIN- | 
ERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


Wliliamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ROPE, WIRE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N. J. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ROTARY DUMPS 


Car-Dump 
Chicago, Ill. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


SCRAPER LOADERS 


oodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
and 48th Place, Chicago, 
Ill. 


SCREENS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 


mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SCREENS * AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robert, 
Danville, Ill. 

Jeffery Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 


Chicago Perforating,Co., Chicago, | 
Ill. | 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 
— Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


0. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


SKIPS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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| SMELTERS . 
| Irvington Smelting & 
forks, Irvington, N. J. 


*“SOLIDCAR” SELF-DUMP- 
ING CAGES 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


| SPLICE, CABLE 


Refining 


Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
SPLICE, INSULATOR 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 
| SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Eleciric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SPROCKETS, COMPEN- 
SATING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPROCKETS, SPRING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


STANDARD HOISTING 
CABLES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


STEEL, HOLLOW & SOLID 
DRILL 


| Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


| STEEL, REINFORCING 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


| STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, | 
Col 


| Ingersoll, Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
| New York City 


| STORAGE BATTERIES, LO- | 


COMOTIVES 
| 


| Cont Electric Co., Schenectady, 


| Ironton Engine Company, Ironton, 


| Ohio 


_ SUSPENSION BRIDGE 
CABLES 


| Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


| SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 
| 


| SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


| SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
| and Electric) 
| General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 
| SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, | 


| ak Electric Co., Schenectady. 


| SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
| TROLLEY 


| American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


hio. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
| Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


| SWITCHING CABLES 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 
Peoples Gas Bldg., 


1301 
Chicago, Ill. 


| THERMOMETERS, ANGLE 
| & STRAIGHT STEM 

| Taylor Instrument Companies, 

| Rochester, N. Y 

| 


THERMOMETERS, 
RECORDING & INDEX 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


TIPPLES 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


TIPPLE DESIGNERS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 
ETC. 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


TRAMWAYS 


Louis, Mo. 


| TRANSFORMERS 


| Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
| kee, Wis. 
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TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY WIRE 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chieago, Ill. 


| TRUCKS FOR MINE CARS 
| J, R. Fleming & Son Co,,* Inc,, 


Scranton, Penna, 


TURBINES, STEAM 
| Allis-Chambers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 


is. 
| aa Electric Co., Schenectady, 


VALVES 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


| WAGON LOADERS 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. | 


| General Electric Co., Schenectady, | 


iN. 


| TRANSMISSION ROPE 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


| TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
TRAPS 
Barre, Pa. 


TRIMMINGS, ENGINE 


| The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 


TROLLEY FROGS 
| Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns 
town, Pa. 

| Electric Co., Schenectady, 

| Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
| OVERHEAD 


| Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


| 


| 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth{St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


WASHERIES 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 


ba Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield, Ohio. 


WHISTLES 


The Lunkenheimer Co., 
nati, Ohio. 


Cincin- 


WIRE AND CABLE 


Americal Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. 


| General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N.Y 


| Roebling Sons, The John A., 
Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- | 


Trenton, N. J. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Il. 


WIRE ROPE 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 


uis, Mo. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 
and New York. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


| ZINC ORES 


Ca Electric Co., Schenectady, 


American, Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
“ 1012 Pierce Bldg., St. Lous i 
o. 


| 
| 
—— 
| 
— 
| 
—— 
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Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers | | 


Copper 
ASSAYERS’ C. P. LITHARGE — 


AND TEST LEAD 
“C Q” “P. D. Co.” 


OFFICE: PITTSBURGH, PA. WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. Electrolytic Casting 


SURE] 
TO OPEN 


CANTON 
AUTOMATIC 
MINE 
DOORS 
Safeguard 
Life— Positive 
in Operation— 


Openand Close 
Quickly — Sim- 
ple in Con- 

struction— 

Built for Service—Prevent Explosions—Conserve Ai:. 


NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED 
ABSOLUTELY NONE 
ASK US HOW WE DO IT 


BALANCED | 


“+ WARCUS” 


month saved in 


afewdays. Pur- 


|| COAL TIPPLES 


Write for Catalog 


American Mine | It is Well to Secure Our Design Before Building 
Door Co. ANNOUNCEMENT 
916 Robin St. Exclusive - ents for the installation of equipment for dry 
Canton, Ohio cleaning of coal as manufac — by the American Coal Clean- 


ing Corps on of Welch, 


SURE ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


TO CLOSE ENGINEERS Avo CONTRACTORS - CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


D. W. McNaugher 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


| 
| ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. | 
| Engineers 
| Bureau of Inspection, Tests and 


Consultation 


| 
Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone | 
| | 

Manufacturers of | 


; 2200 Insurance Exchange 
Improved Breaker Machinery Chicago 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing Mining Engineers and Chemists 


. ° Inspection Construction Materials and 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal | Machinery at Point of Manufacture 
| 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
4 => 
| 
| NA « 
= 
g 
= 
| | 
‘ 
© 
4 
| 
| 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS 
W. J. Lonina, President 
B. Wentz, First Vice-President 
E, L. Douenry, Second Vice-President 
Tsomas T. Brewster, Third Vice-President 
J. F. Secretary 

DIVISION STAFF 

E.C. Porter, Convention Manager 
Grorce H. BatLey, Counsel 
Hanotp N. Lawniz, Economist 
H. W. Situ, Chief Mineral Tariffs Division 
M. W. KriecH, Tax Division 
E. H. Puttman, Chief Publicity Department 
Ina L. Suita, Asst. Publicity Department. 
E. R. Coombes, Asst. to Secretary. 

DIRECTORS 
W. J. Lorine, San Franciso, Calif. 
We tts, Denver, Colo 
Danie. B. Wentz, Philadelphia, Pa 
Joun C. Howarp, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Tuomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo 
Cart Scuouz, Charleston, W. Va. 
H. W. Seaman, Chicago, Ill. 
E. L. Doweny, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sipney J. JenninGs, New York. 
Sarrxie, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Rosert Linton, New York City 
James S. Doveias, Douglas, Ariz 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


W. J. Lorine Ropert Linton 
Sipneyr J. Jennines, New York. 
COMMITTEES 
COOPERATION 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS AND 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OE MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 
A. M. C. 

Henry Mace Payne, Machinery Club, New York City 

A. Cressy Morrison, 42nd St. Bldg., New York City 

J. E. Spurr, Hill Bldg., New York City 

W. R. Ingalls, 115 Broadway, New York City 

J. R. Finlay, Room 802, 45 Cedar St., New York City 

Daniel B. Wentz, Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

* _ 

E. P. Mathewson, 42 enninen ile New York City 

W. L. Saunders, 11 Broadway, New York City 

Walter Douglas, 99 John St., New York City 

Benjamin B. Thayer, 42 Broadway, New York City 

Edwin Ludlow, 149 Broadway, New York City 

os Taylor, Second Nation Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 
a. 


TARIFF 
A. H. Jarman, San Francisco, California 
Charles W. Potts, Deerwood, Minnesota 
B. F. Phillipson, New York City 
A. B. Conklin, Clay Graphite Co., Ashland, Ala 
A. G. Woodruff, Garrisonville, Va. 
Edgar Wallower, Joplin, Missouri 
Nelson Franklin, 603 Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Jerome J. Day, Wallace, Idaho 


H. P. Baker, New Idria Quicksilver Mining Co., 157 
Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 
John A. Davis, Fairbanks, Alaska 
Falcon Joslin, 2203 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Bart L. Thane, 408 Crocker Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
J. E. Spurr, Chairman, Hill Bldg., New York City 
Van H. Manning, 15 West 44th St., New York City 
Doheny, Secuirty Bldg., Los ‘Angeles, 
J. Loring, Crocker Bldg., San F rancisco, Calif 
} C. Fleming, New York City 
. Foster Bain, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D.C. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF MINES AND GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 
Bulkeley Wells, Chairman, Denver, Colo. 

Walter Douglas. , New York City 
eale, New York City 
H. ain, U. 8. Bureau of Washington 


Son Otis Smith, U. 8. Geological Survey, Wash 
ngton, D.C 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1922 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING 
W. J. Loring, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif 
Walter Douglas, New York City 
Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 
George H. Crosby, Duluth, Minnesota 
D C. Jackling, Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Carl Scholz, Charleston, W. Va. 
S. D. Warriner, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COOPERATION (INTERNAL REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT) 
J. F. Callbreath, American Mining Congress, Munsey 
Idg., Washingt on, Cc. 
John T. Barnett, 1024 Lafayette St., Denver, Colo. 
Paul Armitage, 2174, 233 Broadway, New York City 
L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo 
Rush C. Butler, Chicago, Ill. 


COAL EXPORTS 
a panel Mace Payne, Machinery Club, New York 
ity 


Geo. S. Rice, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C 

John C. Callahan, Woodward Bidg., Washington, D.C 

Chas. A. Owen, Pres., Imperial Coal Corporation, 17 
Battery Pl., New York City. 

G. A. O'Reilly, Irving National Bank, New York City 


FEDERAL TAXATION 
Paul Armitage, Chairman, 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Geo. E. Holmes, Vice-Chairman, 
15 William St., New York, 
R. C. Allen, Kirby Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. Scott Thompson, Miama, Oklahoma. 
Wm. B. Gower, 20 Exchange Place, New York, 


John C. Howard, Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt Lake 
Utah. 
R. V. Norris, 520 Second Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
J. C. Dick, Dooly Block, Sale Lake City, Utah. 
A. P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho. 
E. L. Doheny, Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Robt. N. Miller, Southern Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 
8 Taylor, Second Nationa! Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
a. 


Cont Virginia Land Bank Bidg., Charleston 
. Va. 


A. H. Land, Huntington, W. Va. 


— L. Gould, 701 Terminal Bldg., 
nd. 


G. H. Caperton, Box 601, Charleston, W. Va. 
Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 


Indianapolis, 


STANDARDIZATION DIVi SION 
Metal and Coal Branches 


COAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 
Colonel Warren R. Roberts, Chairman, Chicago, Illinois 
E. D. Knight, 1208 Kanawha St., 
Fa. 
C. E. Watts, Efficiency Engineer, Berwind-White Coal 
Mining Company, Windber, Pa 
A. B. Kiser, Electrical Engineer, Pittsburgh Coal Cu 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


W.J. Montgomery, Dept., Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Charleston, 


K. A. Pauly, Power & Mining Engineering Dept., 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


E. N. Zern, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co., 711 
Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dr. Henry Mace Payne, Machinery Club, New 


York City. 
Underground Tzansportation 
C. E. Watts, Chairman 


Charles M. Means, Consulting Engineering, Pitte- 
burgh, Pa. 


Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


oseph Bryan, General Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F. C. Coseo, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio 


John G. 


D. F. Lepley, General Manager. Manu- 
facturing & Supply Co., Connellsville, 

E. A. Watters, General Supt., Hicks’ Coal y SN 
Leechburg, Penna. 

J. Milliken, care Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, 
P. O. Box 1115, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. H. Ehle, General Sales Manager, Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. K. Porter, Mine Car Department, Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., New York City 

Frank S. Barks, President, Lincoln Steel & Forge Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Fred Norman, Chief Engineer, Allegheny River Min- 
ing Co., Kittanning, Pa. 


T. A. Parker, Manager, Mine Car & Equipment Dept., 
St. Louis Structural Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Mining and Loading Equipment 
E. N. Zern, Chairman 


D. J. Carroll, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal 
Co., Benton, Ill. 

Carl Scholz, General Manager, Raleigh-Wyoming Coal 
Co., Charleston, W. Va 


«= Levin, Jeffrey Manclacturing Co., Columbus, 
io. 


J. M. Clark, Clark & Krebs, Charleston, W. Va. 

M. Mitchell, Sullivan Machinery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

William Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Wm. O. Duntley, Duntley-Dayton Co., Chicago, Ill. 

E. 8. McKinley, 625 Denham Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Wm. E. Hamilton, 310 Schultz Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 

Walter Stevens, Valier Coal Co., Valier, Ill 

8S. W. Farnham, Mining Engineer, Goodman Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 

E. K. Bowers, Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., 68 E. 
Adams St., Chicago, II] 

Smyth, Cons. Coal Co., Jenkins, Ky. 


Drainage 
E. D. Knight, Chairman 


. C. Benedict, Consulting Engineer, Johnstown, Pa. 

: F. Austin, Manager Mine Pump Dept., Dravo- 
Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cecil W. Smith, Mining Engr., Nokomis Coal Co., Old 
Colony Building, Chicago, 

F. W. Smith, Mine Drainage Engr., Weinman Pump 
& Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. J. Emeny, Chief Engr., The Deming Com pany, 
Salem, Ohio. 

Professor John W. Hallock, Head of Dept. of Indus- 
trial Engineering, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

R. ¥. Wert, Mine Drainage Supt., Durham Coal & 
Iron Co., Soddy, Tennessee. 

J. HE dwards, Electrical Engr., Enkhorn Piney Coal 
Mining Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

L. D. Tracy Mining Engineer U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
Pitts burgh, Pa. 

Walter D. Stockley, 77 Union Arcade Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

M. Spillman, "Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
Harrison, N. 

Roscoe N. Woltz, Electrical Engr., Stonega Coal & 
Coke Co., Big Stone Gap, Va 

Henry E, Cole, Harris Pump & Supply Co., 320 Sec- 
ond Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chas. H. Matthews, care M. A. Hanna & Co.. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ventilation 
W. J. Montgomery, Chairman 


J. M. Doughty, Lehigh & Wilkes Barre Coal Co.. 
Willkes Barre, Penn. 

Howard N. Eavenson, Mining Engr., Union Arcade 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. C. Gaskill, Consolidation Coal Co, Fairmont, W. Va 

Martin J. Lide, Birmingham, Ala. 

G. E. Lyman, Gen’! Supt., Madison Coal Corporation,, 
Glen Carbon, Ill 


C. E. Sharpless, Engineer, Ebcnsburg Coal Co., Ebens- 
burg, Penna. 

E. B. Wagner, Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes Barre, 
Penna. 

H. Bert Wright, Pocahontas Fuel Co., Poca- 


hontas, Va. 
E. N. Zern, Mining Engineer and Editor ‘“ Mining 
Catalog” Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Outside Coal Handling Equipment 


Henry Mace Payne, Chairman 


G. F. Osler, G. 8. Carnegie Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. A. Bishop, G. 8. Porahontas Cons. Collieries, Poca-- 
hontas, Va 
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bx] 
THE | 
WEST VIRGINIA Price Not Prohibitive 


RAIL CO. 


| The price of pine oil is no longer a 
Manufacturers 


bar toits unrestricted use in flotation. 

In many cases it is the most econom- 

Light Steel Rails ical oil to use, because of the resulting 

and Accessories | increase in recoveries. It is the best 
| frothing oil known. 


8, 12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 


Because they are steam-distilled, Her- 
thecal aliens cules Pine Oils are superior to those 
Mills and General Offices distilled by other methods. A com- 


parison of samples and specifications 
HUNTINGTON will prove this. 
W. Virginia 


The Hercules Powder Co. will supply you 
with specifications for specific gravity. re- 
fractive index, polymerization residue, flash 
point, viscosity, color, and complete distil- 
lation range on any of its flotation reagents. 
We will also furnish methods for testing 
these oils and detecting adulteration in 
your own laboratory. 


Dont Trust to blind 
Luck. Use _ discretion, 
post unmistakable SIGNS 
of Danger and Caution. 


This information is conta*ned in booklet 
No. 200, Write for it. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


) 
Create a SAFET Y AT- Wilmington Delaware 
SALES OFFICES 
MOSPHERE — educate New York, N. Y. Duluth, Minn. 
d bli Chicago, lil. Joplin, Mo 
THE HELPING HAND YOUT Employee and public San Francisco, Cal St. Louis, Mo. 


in Safety. 
. Reduce Compensation and Public Lia- 
bility Premiums and increase efficiency 
by posting and using 
ACCID ENT PREVENTION SIGNS AND TAGS 


The Stonehouse Steel Sign Co. Denver 


Salt Lake City, Utah Chattanooga, Tenn, i} 


HERCULES 
Flotation Oils 


Produced Under Chemical Gantral 


SER 


At Washington 


ASHINGTON has acquired a new significance since the unprecedented 
burdens of Government finance have staggered industry with the cost of 
war and its aftermath. 

MAINTENANCE of the United States now demands five billion dollars 
per year—collected by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

COLLECTION of five billion dollars, largely self-assessed, inevitably means 
uncertainty and economic stress in the process, under any tax law. The present 
code provokes genuine confusion that can only be ameliorated by genuine co- 
operation between the taxpayer and the Treasury Department. 

The American Mining Congress, acting as an unofficial intermediary, is striv- 
ing to be of aid both to you and the Revenue Bureau in solving the peculiar 
problems that inherently attach to the mineral industry. 

The American Mining Congress, an organization of service, representing 
the basic industry of forty-two states, speaks 

FOR YOU 


Write 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


MUNSEY BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C 


SAFETY 
| 
N\A /¢ — 
/ 
| 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1922—(Continued) 


F. W. Whiteside, Chief Engineer, Victor American Fuel 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jas. mong iy General Manager, St. Paul Coal Co., 
F.G od ag 8S. Coal Mines, Republic Iron & Stee 

Co., Sayreton, “Ala 
M. A. Kendall, Chief Engineer, 
Mfg. Co., Aurora, Illinois. 
Warren R. Roberts Wrigley Building Chicago, III. 
Rudolph H. Kudlich Asst. to Chief Mechanical Engr. 
. 8S. Bureau of Mines, W: ashington, D.C. 
Hubb Bell, Sales Chemist, Testing Co., 
316 Hudson St., New York City. 


Underground Power Transmission 


A. B. Kiser, Chairman 


a M. Warren, Electrical Engineer, D. L. & W. 
, Scranton, Pa. 

W.A. care of Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, 

R. L. Kingsland, General Superintendent, P. & } 
Dept., Cons. Coal Co., Fairmont, W. 

Carl Lee, Engineer, Peabody Coal Co., 
McCormick . Chicago, Ill. 

L. lisley, Fortes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Bureau of 

ines.) 


Stephens-Adamson 


Power 
K. A. Pauly, Chairma 
D. C. McKeeham, Box 913, Galen Pacific Coal Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 
as. Thompson, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 
Cons. Engr, 2330 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
ur; 
M. Kirk, Pittsburgh : ~~ R. R. Coal Co., 
» Wabash Bi, Pittsburgh, 
.E. Moore, Electric & Manufactur- 
‘Co., Pa. 
at Kingsland, Consolidated Coal Co., Fairmont, 


w. %. “Shunk, Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big Stone 


Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 

Pa. 

ge Adams, with Allen & Garcia, Chicago, Ill. 

oO. . Hood, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Bureau of 
Mines Washington, D. C. 

Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. J. Nicht, Allis Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Fy 7. . Green, Pacific Coast Coa] Co., Seattle, 
ash. 
Charles rand, Dodge Corp., Douglas, Ariz. 


ne J. e, Cons Birmingham, Ala. 
c.D Woodward Chief I Electrical Engineer Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 
Mine Timbers 
(In process of organization.) 
Welfare 
(In process of organization.) 
Advisory Committee on Safety Codes 
§.W. Farnham, Goodman Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
UiL—Representing Mining & Loading Equipment. 
T.A. Parker, St. Louis Structural Steel Company, St 
Mo.—Representing Underground Transporta- 


L. -— “Tracy, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Pa.—Representing Mine Drainage. 
Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, mE, Ala 

presenting Power Equipmen 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
ee Underground Power Transmission. 
G. F Osler, Carnegie Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Representing Outside Coal Handling Equipment. 


METAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 
Charles A. Mitke, Bisbee, Ariz., Chairman 
B. Braly, General Manager, North Butte Mining 
5 a, 14 W. Granite St., Butte, Montana. 
William Daly, Asst. General Manager, Anaconda 
Copper Company. Butte, Mont 
William Conibear, tg Dept. of Safety, Cleve- 
jand-Clifis Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich 
1408 Deseret Bank Blidg., Salt Lake 
City, U Sta. 
Gerald Sherman, Phelps Dodge Corp. Douglas, Ariz 
Lucien Eaton, Superintendent, Ishpeming District, 
Cleveland-Ciifis Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mich. 


Pittsburgh, 


T. O. McGrath, Shattuck Arizona Mining Co., Bisbee 
Arizona. 
Chas. F. Willis, Editor, Arizona Mng. Journal, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Welfare Work 
Chas. F. Willis, Chairman 
E. F. Irwin, Homestake Mng. Co., Lead, S. D. 
Stanley L. Arnot, Plymouth Cons. Gold Mines, 
Plymouth, Calif. 
H. C. Henrie, Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Ariz 
Geo. A. Stahl, 603 Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


John L. Boardman, Butte, Mont. 
Mine Drainage 
(In process of organization.) 
C. Mendelsohn, Master Mechanic, Old Dominion 
Co., Giobe, Arizona. 


Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chief Mech. Engr., 
Pickands Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn. 

W. N. Tanner, Mech. Engr., Anaconda Copper 
Co., Butte, Mont. 

9. D. McClure, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpem- 
lng. Mich 


Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
N. B. Braly. Chairman 


Arthur B. Foote, North Star Mines, Grass Valley, Calif- 

Arthur Notman, Superintendent, Mine Dept., Copper 
oe Br., Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Ariz. 
oO. J. Egleston, Manager, U. S Smelting, Refining & 
“Mining Co., Kennett, Calif. 

CS. Elayer, Generai Arizona Commercial 
Mining Co., Globe, Ariz 

J. A. Fulton, Idabo-Maryland Mines Co., Grass Valley, 


alif. 
L._C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 
H. Seamon, Efficiency Engineer, United Verde Copper 
Co., Jerome. Ariz 
Ocha Potter, Superintendent, Superior 4 oy Calu- 
met and Hecla Mining Co., Houghton, Mich 
R. T. Murrill, Inspiration Cons. Copper Co., Inspira- 
tion, Ariz. 
George H. Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Boston, Mass. 
Charles Lees, Superintendent, Iron Cap Copper Co., 
Copper Hill, Ariz. 
Cae A. Smith, Mine Superintendent, Ray Cons. 
Co., Ray, Ariz. 
Jarks, Stope Engineer, Box 1676, United Verde 
xten. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 
Earl Hastings, 816 North Sixth Avenue, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Frank Aver, Mine Superintendent, Moctezuma Copper 
Co., Pilares De Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 
W. G. Scott, Su rintendent, Coronado Mines, Arizona 
Copper Co., Ltd.. Metcalf, Ariz. 
Charles Officer, Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, II. 
A. 8. Uhler, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City 
George A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer Denver Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 


a i Walsh, V. P., Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 


R. A. Scott, S. M. Denver Roek Drill Mfg. Co., 
ver, Colo. 


Bruce Yates, Homestake Mining Co., Lead, S. D. 
T. C. Baker, Asst. Gen’l Mgr., The Mexican 
Corpn., Edificio LaMutua, Mexico City, Mexico. 


Den- 


Inner Committee 
Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
Frank Ayer, Superintendent, Moctezuma, Copper Co., 
Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico 


H. Seamon, Drill Efficiency Engineer. United Verde 
Copper Co.. Jerome, Ariz. 


Charles A. Smith, Superintendent, Ray Cons. Copper 
Co., Ray, Ariz. 


Arthur, Notman, Superintendent, Copper Queen Br., 
Phelps Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz 


George Gilman, 125 Prescott St., E. Boston, Mass. 
H. T. Walsh, Vice-President, Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Chicago, IIL. 
George A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 
L. C. Bayles, Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J 
Underground Transportation 
William B. Daly, Chairman 
George H. Booth, Mechanical Engineer, Inspiration 
Cons. Copper Co., Inapiration, Ariz. 
United Verde 


Andover Syverson, Chief Engineer, 
Exten. Mining Co, Jerome, Ariz. 
E. M. Morris, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Anaconda Copper 


Mining Co., Butte, Montana. 

Boyd, Asst. Superintendent, Mine Dept., 
Copper Mining Branch, Phelps Dodge Corp., 
sisbee, Ariz. 


ne Scott, Chief Engineer, Box 100, Miami Copper 
Co., Miami, Ariz. 


H. T. Hamilton, Manager, Moctezuma Copper Co., 
Nacozari, Son., Mexico 
Howe, Asst. General Manager, Cananea Cons. 
Copper Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 
D.8 PEalland, Managing Director, Compini» de Real 
del Monte de Pachuca, Pachuca, Hidalgo, Mexico. 
Robt. H. Dickson, Chief Engineer, Calumet & Arizona 
Mining Co., Warren, Arizona 
Stanly A. Easton, Kellogg, Idaho. 
John Kiddie, Arizona Copper Co., 


Morenci, Ariz. 


Ole Hallingby, Lascelle Mine, Calumet & Hecla 
Mng. Co., Calumet, Mich. 

C. A. Lantz, Gen’! Mgr., Cia de Santa Gertrudis, 
Pachuca, Mexico. 


Fire Fighting Equipment 
William Conibear, Chairman 
J. T. Young, Safety Inspector, Arizona Copper C »m- 
pany, Morenci, Ariz. 
Orr Woodburn, Safety First Director, Globe-Miami 
District, Globe, Ariz. 
A. A. Krogdahl, Safety Engineer, Oliver Iron Mining 
Co., Virginia, Minn. 
Guy J. Johnson, wes Homestake Mining 
Company, Lead, 8. 
Rahilly, Mine Fire & Hydraulic 
Filling Dept., Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 
Butte, Mont. 


sjyron O. Pickard, District Mining Engineer, Bu- 
reau of Mines, Berkeley, Calif. 

C. W. Moon, Safety Inspector, Phelps-Dodge Cor- 
poration, Bisbee, Ariz. 


Steam Shovel Equipment 
H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 


Robert E. Tally, General United Verde 
Copper Company, Clarkdale, Ari: 


G. W. Barnhart, Manager, San Francisco Branch, 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


C. B. Lakenan, General Manager, Nevada Cons. Cop- 
per Co., McGill, Nev. 


H. G. S. Anderson, Mining & Metallurgical Engineer, 
Hurley, N. Mex. 


T. A. Snyder, Bucyrus Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Geo. Mieyr, Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Ariz. 


M. Curley, Gen’] Supt., New Cornelia Copper Co., 
Ajo, Arizona. 


Mine Ventilation 
Charles A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 


A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engineer, Inspiration Cons. Cop- 
per Co., Box 15, Inspiration, Ariz. 

D. Harrington, care Bureau of Mines, Denver, Colo. 

Norman G. Hardy, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Smelter 
Dept., Arizona Copper Co., Clifton, Ariz. 

W. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer, American Blower Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

E. B. Williams, Manager, Mine Fan Dept., B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 

Robert N. Bell, State Mine Inspector, Boise, Idaho. 

ss care General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


C. E. Legrand, ——— Engineer, Phelps Dodge 
Corp., Douglas. Ariz. 

O. K. Dyer, Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Don M. Rait, Asst. Superintendent of Mines, Calumet 
and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

A. 8. Richardson, Chief of Ventilating Department, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Drawer 1375, Butte, 
Mont. 

Walter C. Browning, 


Magma Copper, 
Ariz. 


Superior, 


Meshenianl Laadi 


g Underground 
Lucien Eaton, Chairman 


H. E. Billington, Manager of Sales, The Thew Shovel 
Lorain, Ohio. 
Mine Miami Copper 
Miami, Ariz. 
H. DeWitt Smith, Superintendent of Mines, United 
Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 


William Whaley, General Manager, Myers Whaley Co. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

E. E. Whitely, Calumet & Ariz. Mng. Co., War- 
ren, Ariz. 

Karl Baumzgartern, U. S. Bureau of Mines, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Mine Timbers 
Gerald Sherman, Chairman 


’. G. McBride, General Manager, Old Dominion Co., 
Ariz 
Ira B. Joralemon, Asst General Manager, Calumet & 
Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 


Felix McDonald, Mines Superintendent, Inspiration 
Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

John Kiddie, Division Superintendent, Arizona Copper 
Company, Morenci, Ariz 

W.S. Boyd, Manager Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, Arias. 

T. Evans, General Supt., Cananea Cons. Copper Co 
_ Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 


L. Berrien, Anaconda Copper Co., Butte, Mont. 


Sis M. Hunt, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
G. R. Jackson, Supt., Negaunee Mine, Cleveland 


Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 


Mine Accounting 
T. O. McGrath, Chairman 


L. 8. Cates, General Mgr., Utah Copper Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

J.C. Dick, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

H. H. Miller, General Auditor, Herculese Mining Co., 
Wallace, Idah . 

H. L. Norton, Phelps Corporation. Douglas, A.izona 

Harry Vivian, Chief Engineer Calumet acd Uecla 
Mining Co., Calumet, Michigan. 

K. Diffenderfer, Treasurer, Vanadium Corp., 120 

“Broadway, New York City. 

George Young, Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 

H. B. Fernald, 54 Wall St., New York City. 


Joint Publicity Committee 


Representing Coal Mining Branch: 
Ralph Becker, Evanston, 
Cc. H. Trik, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Representing Metal Mining Branch: 


Chas. F. Willis, Phoenix, Ariz. 


T. O. MeGrath, Bisbee, Ariz. 
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STORAGE BATTERY “LOCOMOTIVE 


Hundreds of users have found it dependable and efficient, Gathering and entry haulage costs reduced 15 per cent to 50 per cent 
THE IRONTON ENGINE COMPANY, Main Office and Factory, Ironton, Ohio 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO DENVER LOUISVILLE, KY. PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 
Robson-Prichard Bldg. 511 Widener Bldg., Caxton Bldg,.508S. Dearborn St. Gas & Electric Bid 


1110 Starks Bidg., 561-B Union Arcade Bldg. 1 MarictuS 
Canadian Representative, Powley & Moody, Ltd., Goad Blidg., 105 Bond St., Toronto 


N 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
Attorney-at-Law 


DIAMOND CORE: DRILLING 


B. S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy HOFFMAN BROS. 
16 years in the examining corps of the 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 
U. S. Patent Office ar Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands) 


OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


AT YOUR. SERVICE 


If You Have 


Business in Washington with any of the government 
departments, the American Mining Congress will be 
glad to serve its active members without charge, in any 
way consistent with its purposes, either in obtaining in- 
formation, securing public documents, in advising as to 


the progress of legislation or in the consideration of com- 
plaints. 


The American Mining Congress is an organization of 
service. Write us how we may serve you. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 


FOR BOILER FEED ANDO 
ALL INDUSTRIALW USES 


WM.B8. SCAIFE & SONS CQ. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT 
No. 1870 Hudson E. 38th Street and 3-140 General Motors 
Terminal Building Lakeside Ave. Building 
Courtland 3354 Prospect 1776 Market 5627 
General Offices: 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh 
Bell Phones: Grant 6920-2-3-4 P. & A. Phone: Main 1390 
CORRY, PA. COVINGTON, KY. SMITH FALLS, 
145 N. Center St. Lawyers Building ONTARIO 
Phone 262-M South 6692 No. 44 Main Street 


Phone 107 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS 


Stonega Coal Roda Coal 


A High-Grade Steam and By-Product Coal Unexcelled for the manufacture of Gas and 
—low in sulphur and ash By-Product purposes 
Stonega Coke Roda Coke 

A Superior Foundry and Furnace Coke In extensive use for Water Gas manufacture 


and Metallurgical purposes. Low in Sulphur, 
Ash and Phosphorus 


BUNKER COAL 


SUPPLIED AT 
Charleston, S. C._—Savannah, Ga.—Jacksonville, Fla. 


EXPORT and COASTWISE COAL 


LOADED AT 


Charleston, S. C._—Norfolk, Va. 


STONEGA COKE & COAL COMPANY, Inc. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. BIG STONE GAP, VA. CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 


Sold by 
CLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY, Spartanburg, S. C. 


“Clinchfield” 


Mined by 
CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION, Dante, Va. 
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THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY. , Inc. 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Anthracite COAL Bituminous 


ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 


Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 
Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 
Pardee Bros. & Co.— Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 


Smithing—1! in. screened 


Fairmont Quemahoning Indiana County 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 
Bianch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Miners For Over 
and a 
Shippers Century 
1820 ANTHRACITE 1922 


“The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET . PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Wilmot Engineering Company......................... QB 


MEMBERS CONFERENCE 


ROOM 


The Tax Division 

Bureau of Mining Economics 

Proper Contact Government 
Departments 

Legal Division 

Library 


Stenographic Service 


Admission Fee 


Annual Dues ... 


OF 


Division of Mineral Tariffs 


Information Service Division 
Standardization Division 
Precious & Rare Metals Division 
The Mining Congress Journal 


Hotel Reservations 


Organized, 1898 


24 Years of Service 
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The Tax Division 

Bureau of Mining Economics 
Proper Contact Government 
Departments 

Legal Division 

Library 


Stenographic Service 


Admission Fee . . . $15.00 
Annual Dues ... . 10.00 


MEMBERS CONFERENCE 


ROOM 
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Division of Mineral Tariffs 
Information Service Division 
Standardization Division 
Precious & Rare Metals Division 
The Mining Congress Journal 


Hotel Reservations 
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Another Great Western 
Plant Jeffrey Equipped 


At the plant of the Inspiration Consolidated 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Arizona, Jeffrey 
Belt Conveyer equipment is demonstrating 


its ability to meet the demands of heavy, 
severe service. 


Two Incline 36-inch Conveyers carry ore 
from crushing plant to 25,000-ton storage 
bin—F our Horizontal 24-inch Conveyers dis- 
tribute the ores by means of trippers from 
the two Incline Conveyers—another 24-inch 
Horizontal Belt carries concentrates aver- 
aging 17 per cent. moisture from filters to 
60-ton cars for transportation to the 
smelter. When operating full capacity, the 
Jeffrey Conveyers carry 20,000 tons in 16 
hours. 


Jeffrey Equipment for Smelters, Mills and Metal Mines, 
includes a complete line of Conveying, Elevating and 
Crushing Machinery; Electric Locomotives, Mine Ven- 
tilating Fans, etc. The advice and recommendations of 
our Engineering experts are always available, without 
obligation on your part. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 


JEFFREY 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT - 


RANSDELL INCORPORATED, PRINTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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